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ELEANOR  SOUTHMAVD’S  WARDSHIP. 


Boston,  January  22,  1850. 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom,  among  all  the  wise 
and  accomplished  people  I  meet  here,  I  most 
envy,  my  Margaret?  Not  Judge  B.  and  his 
agreeable  wife,  though  they  are  a  charming 
couple,  combining  the  wisdom  of  maturity  with 
the  grace  and  freshness  of  childhood,  nor  their 
accomplished  niece,  Miss  Lizzie  Seymour,  a 
lovely  girl,  who  is  to  be  the  bride  of  William 
Summerfield  in  the  spring,  nor  the  G.’s,  nor  the 
H.’s,  though  Miss  Ada  H.  is  both  a  poetess  and 
artist,  nor  even  the  Hon.  Mr.  D,,  but  the 
pale  Widow  Drummond  and  her  lame  boy.  j 
They  are  here  often,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  tenderness  with  which  i  the  brusque  Mr. 
Bigelow  watches  over  them.  They  are  the  pets 
of  the  whole  family,  and  little  Jem  is  not  to  be 
a  “  chimney  sweep  ”  or  “  Pope,”  but  an  artist, 
and  arrangements  are  already  made  for  him  to 
enter  the  studio  of  Mr.  A.  If  money  could 
purchase  for  him  the  genius  of  Raphael,  Mr. 
Bigelow  would  endow  him  with  it  at  once ;  but 
my  guardian  is  wiser.  He  talks  to  him,  by  the 
hour,  of  the  sacredness  of  art — of  its  high  ideal 
aims — of  the  earnestness  and-  faith,  the  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  which  it  demands — of  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  against  selfishness  and 
weakness  and  temptation — foes  overcome  only 
by  that  steadfastness  and  patience  which  is 
born  of  faith  in  God,  until  the  boy’s  great  eyes 
dilate,  his  chest  heaves,  and  bis  lips  become 
compressed  as  with  the  deep  inward  resolve  to 
achieve  all  this  or  die. 

Ah,  this  guardian  of  mine  is  a  rare  teacher 
when  he  chooses  1  Last  night  he  opened  the 
Bible,  and  read  to  the  boy,  with  that  perfect 
intonation  of  his,  the  story  of  Christ’s  tempta¬ 
tion  on  the  Mount. 

“Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God !  ”  he  repeated,  as  he  closed  the  book. 
“Remember  that,  my  boy,  and  you  cannot 
wholly  fail.” 

I  had  read  that  story  a  hundred  times — I  had 
heard  it  read  as  many,  perhaps,  but  I  never  be¬ 
fore  appreciated  its  deep  significance  -,  and  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  am  I  not  an  orphan, 
crippled  of  soul,  if  not  of  limb  ? — and  who  has 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  explain  it  to  me  ?  Is 
woman’s  mission  oh  earth  of  so  much  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  an  artist’s? — the  mother  and 
moulder  of  men  of  less  importance  than  the 
career  of  a  dumb  statue  or  the  painter  of  a 
dead  saint? 

What  has  been  the  real  end  of  my  fashiona¬ 
ble  education,  but  to  teach  that  man  does  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  more  especially  woman, 
and  that  the  excellency  of  wisdom  consists  in 
securing  that  bread,  and  all  that  it  implies,  by 
a  wealthy  marriage  ?  Who  ever  said  aught  to 
me  of  spiritual  wants  ?  To  be  sure,  I  went  to 
church  every  Sunday  with  my  schoolmates,  had 
the  weekly  religions  instruction,  which  taught 
me  that  I  was  spiritually  a  child  of  Satan,  with 
no  affinity  with  goodness,  yet  made  to  promise 
to  “renounce  Satan  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,”  ’while 
all  the  other  six  days  were  devoted  to  their 
worship. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  “  knot-grass  ”  has  over¬ 
run  my  heart,  that  I  am  proua  and  ignorant, 
ashamed  to  speak  to  these  people?.  I  am  like 
a  Shy  bird,  catching  the  crumbs  thrown  out  for 
a  pet,  seizing  them  with'  an  eagerness  that  is 
wholly  new  to  me,  and  yet  feeling  all  the  more 
hungry  and  dissatisfied  with  myself.  Were  1 
poor  and  an  outcast,  these  people  would  care 
for  me ;  but  I  am  “  Miss  Southmayd  the  heir¬ 
ess,”  and  my  guardian  says — 

“  I  trust  you  find  yourself  comfortable,  Miss 
Southmayd  ?  ”  or,  “  Have  you  what  funds  you 
need  ?  Please  make  your  wishes  known  ;  you 
know  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  on  me  for  all 
you  want."  (Would  that  I  were;  it  would  not  be 


need  ?  Please  make  your  -wishes  known  ;  you 
know  you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  on  me  for  all 
you  want."  (Would  that  I  were ;  it  would  not  be 
for  money,  though.)  And  the  quiet  sister  Su¬ 
sannah  follows  with — 

“  Eleanor,  dear,  don’t  take  that  bread,  I 
think  the  flour  is  not  of  the  very  best — these 
biscuits  are  better;  ”  or,  “brother  Fred.,  don’t 
give  Miss  Southmayd  that  piece  of  steak ;  it  is 
a  little  over  done  ;  ”  as  if  money  and  steak  are 
the  only  things  in  which  I  can  possibly  be  in¬ 
terested  1 

Rebecca  does  help  me ;  but  a  new  person  is 
to  her  a  great  thing ;  she  will  not  see  my  limit¬ 
ations;  besides,  she  is  at  present  greatly  absorb¬ 
ed  in  astronomy,  and  is  casting  her  brother 
Will’s  -horoscope,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
probability  of  his  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  goes  West,  as  he  intends. 
That  gentleman  has  returned  to  Andover, 
where — but  here  comes  Rebecca,  with  a  most 
dolorous  face. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  child  ?  ” 

“Ok,  my  nose — my  nose  1  Dear  Eleanor, 
thank  the  gods  that  you  have  not  the  family 

“  But  what  of  your  nose  ?  ”  I  cry,  laughing, 
seeing  that  important  feature  retained  its  usual 
aquiline  prominence. 

“  What  of  it?  It  stands  between  me  and  the 
Germanians’  concert  to-morrow  night.  You 
must  know  that  Uncle  Peabody  is  below,  come 
to  take  me  home  with  him.  Aunt  has  sprain¬ 
ed  her  ancle,  and  he  wants  me  as  a  sort  of 
‘poor. man’s  plaster,’  I  suppose.  He  always 
chooses  me,  because  I  have  the  Higginson 

“But  you  were  wishing  only  yesterday  to  see 
the  snow  drifts  in  the  country.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  they  give  Beethoven’s 
Third  Symphony,  the  Heroic  Symphony,  to-mor¬ 
row  night.  But,”  she  adds,  with  a  brightening 
of  the  whole  face,  “  if  there  will  only  come  a 
grand  snow  storm,  the  roar  of  the  pine  woods 
back  of- Uncle’s  house  will  be  almost  equal  to 
Beethoven.” 

I  went  down,  and  was  introduced  to  “  Uncle 
Peabody,”  a  fine,  hearty,  sensible  farmer,  who 
during  dinner,  much  to  my  amusement,  more 
than  once  made  allusion  to  that  family  feature 
which  it  is  Rebecca’s  particular  cross  to  pos- 

“  Miss  Southmayd,”  said  my  guardian,  as 
we  rose  from  the  table,  “  a  friend  of  yours  was 
in  our  office  to-day,  a  Mr.  Elliott,  from  New 
York.  He  will  call  here  this  evening.” 

I  thought  of  our  beach  wanderings  at  Rock- 
away,  Margaret,  and  did  the  silliest  thing  I 
could  do — blushed;  but  my  guardian  wasjoo  po¬ 
lite  to  notice  it,  or  my  stammered  reply,  that  the 
gentleman  was  “  a  friend  of  my  father’s.” 

But  not  so,  old  Mr.  Bigelow.  He  fixed  his 
keen  gray  eyes  on  me,  with  a  significant  grin, 
and,  a  few  moments  after,  took  occasion  to  say, 
in  one  of  those  whispers  which  are  so  much 
more  distinct  than  a  full  tone— 

“  Confound  these  people  1  Here’s  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  come  to  take  Hagar  down  to  that  misera¬ 
ble  country  village,  to  freeze  to  death  ;  and  just 
as  I  was  beginning  to  think  you  might  do,  for 
want  of  a  better,  to  play  a  quiet  ga'me  of  back¬ 
gammon,  this  fellow  must  come,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  quotations  from  Tennyson 
and  love  songs.  They  ought  to  be  indicted  for 
disturbing  the  peace  1  ” 

“  I  said  the  gentleman  was  a  friend  of  my 
father’s  ”■ - 

“  Daughter,"  he  added ;  “just  as  I  thought.” 

Elliott  did  call,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
him.  He  is  the  same  genial,  good-humored 
fellow  as  ever,  and  I  have  not  felt  so  much 
like  my  old  self  these  many  months,  as  I 
did  while  chatting  with  him.  I  fancy  my 
guardian  aijd  the  good  Susannah  were  quite 
surprised  at  my  flux  de  bouche,  for  I  am  usually 
tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  the  former.  One 
feels  compelled,  when  talking  with  him,  to 
speak  his  highest,  best  thought ;  but  such  men 
as  Elliott  make  no  demand  upon  us — it  is  no 
matter  what  nonsense  we  talk  to  them.  They 
were  very  polite  to  “Miss  Southmayd’s friend,” 


Thursday ,  23d. — When  they  call  Beethoven 
the  divine,  they  should  add,  x-evealer  of  lift 
hearts  of  men ;  for,  never  did  I  find  myself  so 
completely  as  I  did  last  night  in  that  wondrous 
symphony.  That-  first  movement — so  full  of 
restless,  active  life — yearning,  struggling, doubt¬ 
ing,  stumbling,  and  aspiring — weak,  yet  defi 
ant — so  self-conscious,  yet  so  full  oi  unrest 
and  disquiet — blindly  striving  for  its  own  willf 
yet  feeling  at  every  turn  the  iron  law  of  circum¬ 
stance.  Ah !  was  it  not  my  own  untutored  life 
personified? 

Suddenly,  the  instruments  slid  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  movement — -the  funeral'  march — so  slow, 
so  sad,  so  tearfully  solemn ;  and  again  I  saw 
the  white,  dead  face  of  my  father,  and  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  Sound  of  the  falling  clods  upon  his 
coffin.  I  was  doubly  orphaned.  But,  lifting 
me  from  that  grave,  came  the  bright,  glad, 
joyful,  buoyant  strains  of  the  scherzo ,  melting 
into  the  teriderest,  fullest,  most  divine  harmo¬ 
ny — the  calm  and  noble  serenity  of  a  soul  at 
rest,  with  itself,  man,  and  God.  I  felt  seized 
with  a  strange,  indefinable  longing,  a  deep  in¬ 
ward  yearning,  to  find  in  my  own  heart  aua  life: 
a  harmony  like  to. this— a  longing  mingled  with 
hitter  sorrow  and  pain,  for  1  felt  that  to  this  I 
should  never  attain ;  and  I  could  not  repress 
my  fears. 

“  Really  quite  a  respectable  performance  for 
this  country,”  said  Elliott,  yawning,  “  but  wo 
must  go  to  Paris  to  hear  music.  Ah  1  a  lovely 
face  yonder,”  levelling  his  opera  glass,  “  the 
one  in  the  white  opera  cloak,  in  the  front  seat ; 
Who  is  she  ?  ” 

I  thank  Heaven  I  am  not  “  travelled ,”  if  it 
incapacitates  oue  for  the  appreciation  of  what 
.is  really  excellent  at  home;  and  I  answered, 
at  a  venture,  “  Miss  C.,’’  and  turned  away  my 
head  to  conceal  my  tears,  and  met  the  calm, 
grave  glance  of  my  guardian.  He  had  risen, 
and  was  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  hxg  whole  attitude  was  so  full  of 
conscious  repose,  his  face  so  thoughtful'  and 
serene,  so  replete  with  the  might  of  gentleness, 
that  he  seemed  the  living  realization  of  that 
music;  and,  filled  with  this  thought,. I  did  not 
shrink  from  his  glance,  but  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  his,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  spell. 

He  smiled  quietly,  and,  leaning  over  his  sis¬ 
ter,  whispered  a  few  words ;  then,  turning  to  us, 
said,  “  I  see,  by  the.  programme,  we  have  va¬ 
rious  good  things  yet  to  come,  from  Mozart, 
Handel,  and  Mendelssohn ;  but  I  always  like  to 
carry  away  my  impression  of  Beethoven  en¬ 
tire.  If  you  agree  with  me,  we  will  leave.” 

,  “  Let  us  go,”  I  said ;  and;  Elliott  readily  as¬ 
senting,  we  arose.  In  passing  out,  the  fringe 
of  my  shawl  caught  in  some  manner  on  the 
seat ;  in  my  haste  to  disentangle  it,  I  only  made 
the  matter  worse.  Elliott;  as  I  supposed,  came 
to  my  relief ;  but  on  looking  up,  I  found  it  to 
he  my  guardian,  Mr.  Elliott  having  passed  on 
with  Susan. 

“  I  trust  my  favorite,  Beethoven,  has  had 
some  word  or  thought  for  you  to-night,  Miss 
Southmayd.  '  To  me  he  is  inexhaustible.” 

“  Many,  many  1  ”  I  said,  “  but  he  speaks  of 
that  to  which  I  can  never  attain — rest." 

“  Rest !  ”  he  repeated ;  and  I  felt  rather  than 
saw  his  searching  glance,  as  we  passed  into 
the  Entrance  hall.  “  Life  is  a  struggle,  a  com¬ 
bat,  and  not  a  summer’s  dream.  Rest  is  not 
the  chief  aim  of  a  true  life,  but  ” - 

“Mr.  Summerfield,  Miss  Southmayd!”  in¬ 
terrupted  Elliot,  coming  eagerly  forward.  “  Al¬ 
low  me  the  honor  of  introducing  my  friend,  Mr. 
Allingham  1  ” 

Really,  it  was  too  bad ;  and  at  that  moment 

I  wished  Horace  : - anywhere  but  there, 

and  I  fear  I  bowed  to  the  graceftil  salutation  of 
the  distinguished-looking  stranger  with  an  air 
little  calculated  to  impress  him  with  any  great 
opinion  of  my  amiability. 

Elliott  was  quite  eloquent  in  praise  of  his 
friend  whose  aeqixaintance  he  had  made  abroad, 
and  expatiated  on  his  merits  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  all  the  way  home,  expressing  some  sur¬ 
prise  that  my  guardian  had  not  before  made  his 
acquaintance. 

•  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  since  the 
gentleman  returned  from  Europe ;  however,  I 
know  him  well  by  reputation,”  said  that  hitherto 
silent  gentleman,  and  somewhat  evasively,  as  I 
thought. 

_  “  Of  course,  he  must  make  his  mark  even  in 
his  native  city,  and  prove  an  exception  to  the 
rule, that  a  prophet  is  withouthonor  in  his  own 


doubt,  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to 
a  certain  visiter  of  hers.” 

“  Why,  you  would  not  compare  Mr.  Alling¬ 
ham  to  Eve’s  guest?”  I  said,  laughing. 

“  My  dear,”  he  said,  gravely,  “  did  you  ever 
read  the  true  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood?” 

“  Yes,  indeed.,  many  times.  But  why  do  you 
ask  ?  ” 

“  Because  that  identical  wolf,  that  swallowed 
‘  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,’  is  still  oil  earth.  I 
think  he  must  have  come  over  in  the  ‘May 
Flower.’  At  any  rate,  he  is  here ;  so,  beware 
and,  with  this  warning,  he  bolted  out  of  the 


the  power.  It’s,  a  good  sign  they’ve  come 

Mildred  experiences  a  strange  sympathy  for 
Zaeh,  and  can  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping 
hel-self,  to  see  him  so  affected.  She  suppresses 
her  emotion,  however,  and  waits  until  he  again 
addresses  her,  which  he  Joes  presently,  in  calm- 


THE  HAPPY  SUMMER. 

Hie  soft,  mellow  light  of  October’s  sun  lay 


r  thought  of  the  Summer,  bow  blithely  she  came,  . 
When  the  hills  and  the  valleys  re-echoed  her  name ; 


O  beautiful  Summer !  how  glorious  wert  thou, 

When  June’s  fairest  roses  encircled  thy  brow! 

As  a  dream  thou  hast  flown,  with  the  rainbow  and  flowi 


I  wish  we  had  never  met  him  at  all,  for  then 
I  should  have  heard  the  word  I  loug  to  hear. 
Rest  not  the  aim  of  life  ?  It  is  the  burden  of 
all  the  teachings  of  priest  and  layman.  Have 
I  been  misled  here  also?  Can  you  tell  me,  Mar¬ 
garet,  or  shall  I  venture  to  ask  my  guardian? 

28th. — I  did  not  ask  him,  neither  shall  I  do 
so,  for  the  magic  of  Beethoven  qpuld  thaw  that 
icy  nature  only  for  a  moment,  and  I  have  no 
affinity  for  icebergs.  Sometimes  I  feel  some¬ 
thing  within  me  that  impels  me  to  hate  this 
man.  He  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a  few  days, 
and  I  care  not  how  long  he  stays. 

Elliott  and  his  friend  Mr.  Allingham  called 
here  to-day,  (I  am  afraid  I  did  E.  injustice  the 
other  night,  in  wishing  him  away.)  He  may  be 
the  least  bit  in  the  world  conceited  and  puppy¬ 
like,  but  he  has  a- good  warm  heart:  he  is  not 
above  the  frailties  common  to  humanity,  and  I 
prefer  love  to  wisdom,  any  time.  I  like  his 
friend  very  much  indeed.  He  seems  equally  at 
home  on  any  subject  or  in  any  place,  and,  what 
is  better,  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  making 
eveiy  one  around  him  feel  at  home  with  him. 
He  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  posseses  all  the 
dignity  and  quiet  self-possession  of  my  guard¬ 
ian  ;  but  in  him  it  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  life  in  all  its  phases,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  the  immobility  of  a  heart  cold  arid 
stern  by  nature. 

I  have  not  played  much  since  I  came  here, 
and  have  never  sung  in  the  hearing  of  any  one; 
but,  at  Elliott’s  request,  I  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
and  we  ran  over  several  of  those  duetts  we  were 
wont  to  sing  together.  I  knew  that  I  sang  well, 
and  was  far  better  pleased  with  the  delighted 
surprise  of  Miss  Summerfield  than  with  Mr, 
Aliingham’s  compliments,  though  he  is  no  mean  • 
critic,  I  assure  you. 

As  the  gentlemen  left,  Mr.  Bigelow  entered, 
and,  shaking  his  finger  at  me,  began — 

“  There,  did  I- not  tell  you  how  it  would  be? 
Though  you  never  sang  a  note  in  your  life,  and 
had  no  more  voice  than  a  crow,  I  knew  you 
would  begin  thrumming  away,  rolling  up  your 
eyes,  and  screeching  like  an  owl,  in  less  than  a 
week  after  that  young  fellow  came.  It’s  strange 
what  chaff  men  are  caught  with ;  but  he  is  good 
enough  for  you,  my  dear ;  quite  good  enough 
to  be  harried  through  life  by  a  fashionable,  fine 
lady;”  and  the  old  man  gave  a  very  significant 
glance  at  my  costume,  upon  which  I  had  be¬ 
stowed  rather  more  care  than  usual. 

I  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  began  my  father’s  old  favorite, 
“John  Anderson  my  Jo,”  and  I  must  have 
sung  it  from  the  heart ;  for  when  I  finished  and 
looked  round,  the  old  man  stood  over  me,  with 
his  keen,  gray  eyes  softened  by  tears,  and  Su¬ 
san  had  dropped  her  work,  and  sat  listening, 
with  such  a  look  on  her  quiet  features — why,  it 
was  as  if  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  music  and 
the  words  had  passed  into  her  face,  and  trans¬ 
figured  it.  I  never  saw  such  an  expression  on 
it  before. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  my 
head — 

“You  are  a  good  girl,  I  do  believe,  though 
you  are  a  little  bit  proud  and  wilful ;  but,  may 
be,  I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  it;  a  good 
girl,  or  you  could  never  sing  like  that.  And 
you  need  not  mind  a  word  I  say  about  that 
young — what  d’ye  call  him,  for  1  was  young, 
too,  once — aye,  And  had  my  dreams,  like  other 
folks ;  dreams,  that  selfish  age  calls  folly,  but 
far  wiser  than  any  of  its  boasted  wisdom.  Do 
not  slight  them,  child,  as  many  a  one  has  done, 
to  his  sorrow.  But  this  Miles  Allingham,”  he 
went  on,  suddenly  resuming  his  usual,  abrupt, 
cynical  manner,  “  what  was  he  doing  here  to¬ 
day?” 

“  He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Elliott’s.  He  is  a  very 
agreeable  person,  I  think.” 

“Yes,  I  dare  say  you  think  so,  Eve,  no 
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Zachwridh  Grit  makes  a  Confession. 

Mildred  is  still  the  guest  of  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  in  whose  elegant  boudoir  she  is  seat¬ 
ed,  at  this  hour  of  noon,  anxiously  awaiting 
a  visiter.  Her  countenance,  habitually  tinged 
with  so  deep  a  melancholy,  is  singularly  bright 
and  cheerful,  as  though  her  mind  had  been- re¬ 
lieved  of  some  heavy  load.  She  has  been  read¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
escape  of  Mark  Aveling  from  the  Conciergerie, 
and  of  his  frightful  death.  In  the  fullness  of 
her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  removing  out  of 
her  path  so  deadly  a  persecutor,  she  has  no 
room  in  her  heart  but  for  silent  thanks ;  and 
these  she  has  offered  up  fervently.  She  has 
been  pondering  over  the  reGital,  and  upon  the 
singular  chain  of  minor  events  by  which  her 
deliverance  has  been  brought  about,  and  her 
mind  has  been  strangely  taken  up  with  the 
part  Zachariah  has  played  in  it.  Leonard  has 
been  to  see  her,  and  has  informed  her  that 
Zach  purposes  to  call  on  her,  for  he  talks  of 
leaving  France,  and  must  bid  her  good-by  first. 
It  is  him  she  expects  this  morning ;  and  when 
he  is  at  last  announced,  she  hounds  towards 
him,  and  would  cast  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
but  he  gently  takes  hold  of  her  hands,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  in  a  low,  half-choked  voice — 

“  Oh,  Mildred  1  Miss  Wray :  pray  don’t.” 

And  still  gently  retaining  her  hands  in  his, 
he  leads  her  back  to  her  seat. 

He  takes  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  and  for  a 
few  moments  they  sit  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence. 

Mildred  observes  that  he  has  taken  especial 
pains  with  his  toilet.  He  wears  a  suit  of  black, 
admirably  made,  and  which  sets  off  his  slight, 
but  well-knit  and  even  graceful  figure,  marvel¬ 
lously.  From  top  to  toe  he  is  irreproachably 
dressed,  and  she  perceives  he  has  submitted  his 
head — which,  by  the  way,  is  adorned  with  a  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  chestnut  hair — to  the  skill  of  a 
coiffeur ;  who  has  arranged  his  wavy  locks 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  expressive  face. 
Nor  is  he,  apparently;  under  the  least  con¬ 
straint.  Without  being  in  the  smallest  degree 
vulgar,  he  has  an  easy,  at-home  air,  not  inele¬ 
gant,  yet  sufficiently  marked  to  make  it  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  to  impart  to  it  that  indescribable 
something,  which,  for  want  ofva  more  appropri¬ 
ate  term,  the  polite  people  amongst  whom  he 
is  a  stranger  designate  as  “  distinguL”  Mil¬ 
dred  notes  all  these  details  at  a  glance,  and, 
summing  them  up  in  her  mind,  thinks  “  he  is 
greatly  altered,  somehow,  and  much  for  the 


He  makes  an  affirmative  sign  with  his  head, 
but  speaks  not. 

“  You  have  proved  a  real,  true,  good  friend 
to  me,  Zaeh,  and  to  Leonard,  and  we  shall  miss 
you  greatly.” 

“  There’s  taller  folks  than  me,  Miss  Wray,” 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  some  bitterness,  “  as  will 
soon, help  you  to  forget  me.” 

“  Oh,  Zach  I  that  is  the  unkindest  thing 
you  have  ever  said  to  me,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  How  can  we  soon  forget  one  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  1  Indeed,  indeed  Zach,  you  Wrong  us 
greatly.” 

“  It’s  my  ’xperience  of  the  world,  Miss  Wray, 
and  I  don’t  find  fault  with  it.  I’ve  l’arnt  to 
take  it  as  I  find  it.  Most  people  wants  to  find 
it  made  all  ’cordin’  to  their  own  fancy,  and  gets 
disapp’inted  in  course.  When  I  says  you’ll  soon 
forget  me,  I  means  jes’  this ;  that  you  don’t  kear 
whether  I  stops  or  goes.  And  why  should 
you?” 

“  Because,  Zach,  what  has  passed  has  made 
it  impossible  that  your  movements  shall  he  to 
us  a  matter  of  indifference.  You  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  services  you  have  rendered  us.” 

“  We  won’t  talk  ’bout  that,  Miss  Wray.  Leon¬ 
ard  served  me  many  a  good  turn,  and  I  on’y 
took  the  first  chance  of  payin’  on  him  back. 
No  1  We  won’t  talk  of  that.  We’ll  come  in¬ 
stead  to  the  point  I’ve  been  a  tryin’  to  come 
to  ” - 

,  He  stops,  gazing  at  her  at  first  with  so  sin¬ 
gular  an  expression,  that  she  feels  compelled  to 
avoid  his  eyes.  When  she  looks  at  him  again, 
they  are  moist,  and  she  observed  that  his  lips 
tremble,  as  though  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
utter  the  words  that  are  already  on  them. 

“ Zach,”  she  says,  “you are  crying!  What 
is  it  so  moves  you  ?  ” 

•There  is  a  tenderness  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  which  brings  the  blood  into  Grit’s  cheek, 
and  forced  a  heavy  sob  to  burst  from  him. 

“I  aint  ashamed  on  ’em,”  he  remarks,  brush¬ 
ing  away  the  hot  tears.  “  My  heart’s  brim  full, 
and  it  may  better  run  over  out  of  my  eyes  than 
burst.  ’Sides,  tears  is  good  for  softening  a  man 
when  his  feelings  is  a  getting  hard.  I  aint 
cried  for  many  a  long  day.  I  thought  I’d  lost 


heatin’  about  the  hush  to  say  at  last  what  I 
ought  to  ha’  said  at  first,  Miss  Wray.  The  real 
truth  is,  I  find  it  ’ud  be  better  for  me,  worlds 
better,  to  go  away — fur,  fur  away,  where  I 
cau’t  see  you  no  more,  than  to  stay  where  you 
are ;  to  be  alers  near  by  you ;  to  be  speaking, 
to  you  like  you  don’t  let  no  one  else  speak  to 
you,  and  yet  to  feel  that  I’m  further  off  from 
you  than  if  I  were  five  thousand  miles  away.  I 
must  put  sea  and  land  atween  us,  Miss  Wray. 
This  is  what  I  had.  on  my  mind  to  say  to  you, 
and,  now  I’ve  said  it,  you  knows  all  I  feels,  and 
the  sooner  I  sets  off  on  my  j  ourney  the  better. 
Mildred  remains  with  her  head  drooping  on  her 
bosom,  her  hands  folded  across  in  her  lap, 
listening  even  when  he  has  done  speaking. 
But  he  says  no  more.  She  looks  up  at  him, 
her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and,  in  her  low, 
tender  voice,  asks  if  he  has  anything  further  to 
say. 

“  Consarnin’  of  who  ?  ”  he  inquires. 

“  Yourself,  Zaeh  1  Yourself  and  me.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes,”  rejoins  he.  “  More  than  ’ud 
go  in  a  book,  Miss  Wray  ” - 

“  You  used  to  call  me  Mildred;  often  Milly,” 
she  remarks. 

“  In  times  long  gone  by,  yes,”  he  replies,  in 
a  choking  tone. 

“Not  so  long  since,  Zach,”  resumes  she. 
“  ’Twas  hut  a  few  weeks — nay,  it  is  scarcely  a 
week  ago — that  you  called  me  by  both, ’as  you 
used  in  the  times  you  speak  of.”  '  * 

“I  want’s  to  forget  them  Miss  Wray,”  he 
says,  still  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

“To  forget  them  and  us,  Zaeh?”  she  asks, 
somewhat  reproachfully. 

“Well,  not  ’xactly;  but  to  think  on  ’em  on’y 
as  few  times  as  I  can  help.  To  think  on  ’em 
On’y  when  I  can’t  help  it,  and  that’ll  be  jest 
alers  when  I’m  alone.  There’s  too  much  in 
’em  for  me  to  forget  ’em  easy.  And,  as  to  for- 
gettin’  o’  you,  Miss  Wray — but  no;  I  won’t 
talk:  I’d  better  to  go” - 

“You  must  stay,  Zach,”  she  says;  “and  you 
must  talk  to  me.  You  must  tell  me  all  you 
wish  to  say — all  you  wish  that  I  should  know ; 
and  you  mustn’t  call  me  Miss  Wray,  but  Mil¬ 
dred,  or  Milly  if  you  like,  as  you  used  to  do.” 

She  speaks  with  perfect  frankness,  and  looks 
at  him  so  kindly,  so  kindly,  that  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  he  cannot  address  her.  It  is  painful  to 
witness  his  attempts  to  control  his  feelings.  At 
length,  he  says : 

“No,  no  1  I’ve  done  with  that,  Miss  Wray. 
Yonr  words  are  kind,  I  know,  and  they  makes 
up  to  me  now  for  a  good  deal  that’s  been  bitter 
in  the  past.  I  know’d,  when  I  come  to  speak  to 
'  yon,  that  I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself,  but  I 
couldn’t  ha’  gone  away  without  letting  you 
know  more  perhaps  than  you  thought  on,  and 
perhaps  more  than  I’d  a  right  to  tell  you.” 

“1  would  have  you  speak  with  even  more 
freedom,  Zach,”  she  observes.  “  Save  Leonard, 
I  have  no  friend  but  you." 

“To  tell  yo^  all?”  he  exclaims.  “All  that 
lies  here? ’’.striking  his  heart.  “All  that’s  been 
hid  away  so  many  years  ?  Tell  you  all  ?  ” 

“All !  Everything,”  she  says. 

“Milly — Miss  Wray,  do  you  mean  it?”  he 

“  I  do,  Zach,”  is  her  reply.  “And  you  must 
keep  nothing  from  me.” 

Zach’s  countenance  brightens;  he  draws  a 
deep  breath,  and,  advancing  his  chair  a  pace 
or  two,  again  addressed  her — this  time  more 
calmly,  and  with  the  air  of  one  whose  mind  is 
greatly  relieved. 

“You’re  twenty  some,  now,  Mildred,”  he 
says,  “  and  I’m  drawing  on  to  three  times  ten. 
It’s  more  than  five  years  ago  since  I  first  seen 
you,  when  you  came  across  me  like  a  bright 
streak  of  sunlight  in  a  dark  path.  Your  father 
kinder  liked  me,  and  so  long  as  he  was  alive 
I  knowed  whar  to  go  to  for  a  friend ;  for  my 
spec’latin’s  didn’t  alers  turn  out  well ;  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  wa’nt  what  folks  calls  steady, 
and  that  made  ’em  turn  out  wusser.  When  I 
seen  you,  I  got  a  flash  o’  lightnin’  in  my  soul. 
I  couldn’t  abide  myself  when  I  looked  inside 
like,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  mend. 
I  did  try,  too,  but  that  speculation  didn’t  tarn 
out  no  better  than  the  others,  and  I  got  tired  o’ 
tryin’,  ’specially  when  I  come  to  think  what  a 
fool  I  was  to  hope  ever  to  he  anything  to  you, 
’xcept  Zachariah  Grit,  the  wild,  harum-scarum 
fellow,  that  everybody  liked,  ’cause  he  was  good- 
natured,  and  yet  that  nobody  had  a  good  word 
for,  or  cared  much  about,  ’cause  he  hadn’t  got 
auybody  to  care  for.” 

He  pauses,  looking  at  her,  as  she  sits,  with 
eyes  east  down,  listening. 

“Yes,  Mildred.  That’s  it,”  he  resumes,  pres¬ 
ently.  “Nobody  to  care  for.  Many  a  man’s 
lost,  and  many  a  woman  too,  through  not  hav¬ 
ing  somebody  to  care  for,  to  cling  to,  and  to 
love,  and  to  fight  for.  Some  natars  don’t  want 
it,  hut  they’re  bad  nature.  Mine  wa’nt  o’  that 
sort,  but  somehow  I  couldn’t  find  the  right  sort 
o’  man  or  woman  to  cling  to,  till  I  know’d 
Leonard  and  seen  you.  Then  I  seemed  to  ha’ 
found  a  new  life.  You  remembers  how  I  fol- 
lered  Leonard  everywhar ;  and  maybe,  Mildred, 
you  don’t  forget  how  often  you  and  he  and  I 
walked  out  in  the  old  woods,  talking  ’bout  what 
we  dusn’t  breathe  a  word  about  uowhars  else.” 

“  I  remember,  Zaeh,”  she  says,  much  moved. 
“  It  was  before  we  knew  I  was  not  what  I  seem¬ 
ed  to  he.” 

“I’m  on’y  speakin’  of  the  time,  Milly — it 
aint  o’  no  use,  it  will  come” — he  alluded  to  his 
familiar  mode  of  addressing  her.  “  I  ou’y  men¬ 
tions  the  time,  to  let  you  onderstand  how  long 
I’ve  been  a  looking  up  to  you.  Hows’ever,  the 
•  more  I  seen  o’  you,  the  more  I  felt  I  couldn’t 
never  rise  to  you ;  and  when  poor  Ned  Wilmot 
slept  in  atween  us,  I  felt  how  low  down  I  was, 
and,  though  my  heart  was  near  to  breakin’,  I 
gave  up  hoping.” 

He  pauses.  The  mention  of  the  young  man’s 
name  has  called  up  painful  reminiscences,  and 
awakened- feelings  that  lay  dormant.  She  has 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  is  weeping. 
Zach  waits,  ere  he  resumes,  until  the  paroxysm 
of  grief  has  somewhat  subsided.  He  then  ad¬ 
dresses  her  in  a  lower  tone : 

“I  shouldn’t  ha’  mentioned  his  name,  Mil¬ 
dred,”  he  says.  “  I  ask  your  pardon  humbly, 
for” - 

“You  could  not  hut  speak  of  him,  Zach,” 
she  responds,  interrupting  him. 

“I  loved  him,  Milly,”  he  continues,  “’cause 
I  know’d  he  loved  you ;  and  if  I  could  ha’  saved 
him  on  that  dreadful  night,  I  would  ha’  done  it. 
But  I  needn’t  to  dwell  on  what  passed  there 
and  after,  nor  much  on  what  has  passed  since. 
Mark’s  gone  to  his  account,  and  I  on’y  hope 
God  ’ll  be  more  merciful  to  him,  Milly,  than  he 
ever  was  to  them  as  he  sent  sudden  into  eter¬ 
nity.” 

There  is  a  pause,  for  Zaeh  speaks  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  true  feeling  on  so  awful  a  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  resumes  until  Mildred  appears  to  have 
recovered  her  composure. 

“Not  to  make  a  long-story  of  what  consarns 
.me,  Milly,”  he  says,  presently,  “  I  couldn’t  help 
loving  you,  but  it  was  a  long  way  off.  The 
more  I  know’d  of  you,  the  morel  seen  of  you,  the 
stronger  my  love  grow’d,  and  the  more  sartain 
I  felt  I  couldn’t  never  hope  you’d  look  on  me 
hut  as  a  stranger;  leastways,  on’y  as  a  friend, 
who  had  tried,  in  his  poor  way,  to  show  he 
know’d  what  friendship  meant.  Wa’n’t  I  right, 
Milly?” 

“  Go,  on  Zaeh,”  is  her  reply;  “I  shall  hear 
you  to  an  end.” 

“Well,  I  aint  got  much  more  to  say,”  he 
■observes.  “  The  big  word’s  out.  I  loved  you, 
Mildred,  and  I  know’d  you  couldn’t  love  me 
ag’in,  so  I  gave  it  up,  and  tried  to  forget  I  ever 
loved  you  at  all.  Then  we  didn’t  meet  for  oue 
while,  and  I  began  to  think  I’d  conquered  my 
feelings,  when  all  at  once  I  meets  Leonard 
once  more,  and  sees  you  again,  and  they  all 
come  back,  stronger  than  ever.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  strong  feeling  made  me  feel  kinder  like 
onwholesome  when  I  come  ’cross  Mark,  and 
found  out  what  he  and  that  critter  of  a  lawyer 
were  scheming  to  do.  Anyhow,  we  circum¬ 
vented  ’em,  and  when  I  know’d  you  was  safe,  I 


thtiught  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  fur  away, 
seCin’  I  couldn’t  help  loving  you,  Milly,  as  man 
never  loved  woman,  and  as  how-  you  couldn’t 
love  me  again,  nohows.” 

“And  why  not,  Zaeh?”  she  asks,  still  not 
looking  up.  “  You  must  have  strong  reasons 
for  thinking  SO.” 

He  gazes  at  her  a'moment  with  a  bewildered, 
perplexed  air ;  then,  Suddenly,  and  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  severity  and  reproach,  yet  half 
doubtingly — 

“  Miss  Wray,  you  wouldn't  make  game  of 

“You  know  me  better,  I  hope,  Zaeh,”  she 
replies: ;  “  but  I  wish  to  learn  your  reasons.” 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  but  presently  re¬ 
sumes,  this  time  with  a  half  smile  on  his  face — 

“  Well,  then,  Milly,  iu  the  first  place,  I  ain’t 
han’some  nohows,  and  I  guess  like  loves  like 
best,  in  a  gen’ral  way.” 

“  A  good  saving  clause,  Zach,”  she  observes, 
laughingly,  “  but  go  on  with  your  reasons.” 

“  Next  is,”  he  says,  “  I  ain’t  l’arned.  I  ean’t 
fix  the  words  elegant.  I  ean’t  talk  like  Leon¬ 
ard.  now,  or  like  you  ;  though  for  the  matter  of 
that,  Milly,  you  do  talk  like  nobody  else  I  ever 
know’d.  It’s  like  listening  to  sweet  music  to 
sit  and  hear  you.” 

“  People  are  in  this  respect  much  what  edu¬ 
cation  has  made  them,”  she  says,  musingly. 

“That’s  jest  it,”  he  remarks;  “and  I  ain’t 
had  the  luck  of  good  bringiu’s  up.  And  yet  I 
think  I  could  do  it,  Milly,  if  I  had  the  encour¬ 
agement.” 

“Do  what,  Zach?”  she  asks. 

“L’arn,”  he  says.  “What  I  ever  sot  my 
mind  to  do,  that  I  alers  did,  without  a  miss  ; 
but  lamin’  never  come  in  my  way.  I  never 
seemed  to  want  it,  and  somehow  I  never  keared 
to  trouble  myself  to  get  hold  of  anything  that 
appeared  to  me  not  to  be  worth  having  when 
it  was  got.  But  since  I  have  been  near  yon 
agin,  I’ve  come  to  have  a  different  notion,  and 
I  guess  I’ll  begin  soon  to  go  to  school.” 

“A  good  resolution,  Zach,”  she  remarks, 
quietly.  “  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  prove  an 
apt  scholar.” 

“  It’s  the  encouragement  I  wants,  Milly,”  he- 
observes.  “  I  wants  to  feel  I’ve  got  to  try  to 
do  something  for  somebody  who  clings  to  me; 
who’ll  be  proud  if  I-get  along,  and  who’ll  help 
me  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  nothing  so  much 
as  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  on  it.” 

“And  for  such  a  one  you  would  study  hard, 
Zach?  You  would” - 

“  Die,  Milly,  I  would,”  he  exclaims.  “  Such 
a  one  I  would  love  with  a  love  like  as  never 
woman  had.  Oh  1  she  should  see,  she  should 
see.  But  where’s  the  use  of  talking,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  you  ?  Let  me  go,  now.  It  won’t 
do  for  me  to  sit  here,  and  you  near  by,  and  I 
talking  to  you  ’bout  what  you  may  he  don’t 
believe.  I’ll  go,  Milly,  I’ll  go  now.” 

He  rises,  and  so  does  she ;  hut  it  is  only  to 
force  him  gently  back  into  his  seat,  and  she 
presently  resumes  her  own.  Fixing  then  her 
liquid  eyes  on  him,  she  says — 

“  Have  you  any  more  reasons  to  give  me, 
Zach  ?  " 

“  Scores,”  he  replies,  “  but  I’ve  given  you 
.enough.  1  feel  it’s  uupossible,  Mildred,  and  my 
mind’s  made  up.” 

“  To  go,  Zach?”  she  asks. 

_  “  To  go,  Milly,”  is  his  prompt  and  very  de¬ 
cisive  response. 

“  And  if  I  asked  you  to  stop,  Zach,  would 
you  ?”  she  says. 

Again  he  gazes  at  her  in  strange  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  again,  in  a  serious  tone,  ex¬ 
presses  a  hope  that  she  is  not  trifling  with  him. 
Her  only  answer  is  a  repetition  of  her  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Would  I?”  he  exclaims.  “Would  I  die 
for  you,  Milly  ?  ” 

“  Then  stay,”  she  says.  I  wish  it.  I  ask 
you  to  do  it,  for  my  sake,  Zach.” 

“  Mildred  1  Milly  1  ”  he  gasps.  “  Do  you 
mean  it?” 

“  I  do,  Zach,”  she  responds.  “  I  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  you-  patiently,  now  hearken  to  me.  I  will 
speak  first  of  Edward  Wilmot,  because,  Zach,  I 
loved  him,  and  he  was  to  have  been  my  husband. 
I  love  his  memory  still,  and  shall  ever  cherish  it. 
Next  to  him,  whom  have  I  so  good  a  right  to 
esteem  as  the  noble,  the  generous  man  who  has 
saved  me  from  a  hideous  fate  ;  has  delivered 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  a  deadly  foe  ;  and  who, 
moreover,  has  so  long  and  so  constantly  watch¬ 
ed  over,  befriended,  and  so  sincerely  loved 
me?” 

He  pronounces  her  name  in  a  gasp,  hut  she 
checks  him. 

“I  will  not  deeeive  you,  Zach,”  she  goes  on 
to  say.  “  I  am  not'  blind  to  the  deficiencies 
you  have  pointed  out  in  yourself,  nor  to  the 
difference  whieh  education  and  moving  in  a 
more  refined  circle  of  society  have  contributed 
to  establish  between  your  position  socially,  and 
my  own.  But  I  have  faith  in  your  strong  will, 
Zach,  and  in  your  purpose  to  do  that  which 
you  set  your  mind  to  achieve.  My  friendship, 
my  esteem,  my  deep  regard,  then,  are  wholly 
yours,  and” - 

“Mildred!  Mildred  1”  he  exclaims,  leaping 
to  his  feet,  “  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  holy,  don’t. 
I  shall  go  right  mad  with  joy,  if  you  speak  so 
to  me.  I’m  not  worthy  of  such  a^  you.  I 
ean’t  believe  you  means  it.” 

“Nay,  Zach,”  she  says,  “he  reasonable. 
Leonard'-has  told  me  of  much  that  your  gener¬ 
osity  has  left  untold.  We  have  talked  matters 
over,  and  I  have  made  up  mv  mind  to  give  you, 
who  have  so  loug  protected  me  without  right, 
the  right  to  do  so,  if  you  will  accept  the  trust. 
I  am  frank,  Zach — too  much  so,  perhaps,  were 
I  not  speaking  to  one  who  knows  me  so  well, 
and  who  knows  how  to  respect  my  confidence. 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  Zach.” 

He  has  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and.  is 
sobbing.  The  paroxysm  lasts  some  few  min¬ 
utes,  when  he  again  addresses  her. 

“It’s  come  nigh  to  killing  me,  Milly,”  he 
says ;  “  it’s  like  a  great  blessing  sent  sudden 
down  from  Heaven.  But  afore  I  asks-  you  to 
keep  the  word  you’ve  given  me  this  day,  I’ll 
try  to  be  worthy  of  you,  Milly,  for  I  feels  that 
I  ain’t  good  enough  yet.  The  light  of  your 
love  has  made  me  see  the  dark  places  in  my 
soul.  I  must  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  that’s 
there,  afore  I  can  feel  it  right  to  take  you  to 
home  with  me.  The  trust  you  offer,  Milly,  is 
too  sacred  for  me  just  now.  Give  me  two 
years  to  bide  away  &om  you — near  by,  where  I 
may  see  you,  but  whar  you  won’t  see  me ;  and 
then,  Milly,  if  no  one  else  better  ’an  me” - i 

“  Zaeh,  you  must  not  speak  so,”  she  says. 
“  I  have  watched  the  high-bred  gallants'  who 
hang  about  the  elegant  circles  into  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  an  introduction,  but 
all  there  is  hollow.  But  you,  Zach,  you  are  all 
faithfulness,  all  devotion,  all  sacrifice.  I  will 
be  myself  your  instructor,  Zach.  Go  away  we 
will,  if  bo  you  please,  and  hide  ourselves  in 
some  obscure  retreat,  where  we  may  give  our¬ 
selves  |up  to  ourselves  alone,  until  you  feel  that 
you  can,  when  you  so  choose,  face  the  society 
for  which  your  own  good  sense  tells  you  you 
are  now  unfitted.  Will  you  let  me  teach  you 
what  I  can?  Will  you” - 

He  did  not  permit  her  to  complete  the  sen¬ 
tence,  but,  casting  his  arms  suddenly  around 
her  neck,  folded  her  to  his  bosom  in  a  transport 
of  joy,,  accepting  thus  the  trust  she  so  unre¬ 
servedly  and  generously  committed  to  him. 


Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  British  ex¬ 
ports  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts 
stated  in  the  June  number  of  the  Statistical 
Journal:  From  1840,  to  1853,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  British  exports  exceeded  the  national 
debt  by  nearly  £100,000,000;  the  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  exports  having  been 
£817, 299, 124,  while  during  the  same  period' 
the  highest  amount  of  the  national  debt  was 
only  £791,809,338  in  1848. 

In  1853  the  exports  amounted  to  nearly  a 
hundred  millions  sterling,  the  amount  having 
increased  in  fourteen  years  about  83  per  cent. 
These  exports  were  distributed  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  British  possessions  in  the  proportion 
of  66  to  34  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  bulk  of 
the  foreign  exports  was  principally  to  Europe 
and  North  and  South  America.  Of  the  exports 
to  British  possessions,  the  East  Indies  took  the 
largest  portion  until  1853,  when  the  Australian 
exceeded  the  Indian  exports. 


To  show  the  effect  of- free  trade,  in  1832  the 
total  value  of  exports  was  £36,450,594;  in 
1853,  the  amount  was  £98,933,781;  the  most 
rapid  advance  having  been  made  since  1848. 
The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  United 
States  and  Australia  has  been  to  stimulate 
trade.  The  exports  in  the  four  years  from  1850 
to  1853,  to  the .  United  States,  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent' of  £14,500,000  by  gold. 
With  respect  to  Australia  iu  1852  and  1853, 
the  only  years  influenced  by  gold,  the  exports 
had  risen  £11,500,000-  So  that,  during  four 
years,  the  gold  discoveries  had  already  stimu¬ 
lated  trade  to  the  extent  of  £26,000,000. 

SUNSHINE  AT  PLEASURE  HAUNTS. 

No.  1. 

Literary  Correspondence  of  the  Era. 

Saratoga-,  July  20,  1855. 

We  are  at  Congress  Hall,  the  new-fledged 
Phoenix,  the  Queen  of  all  Hotels  I  We  are 
waked  each  morning  by  the  choicest  hand, 
sending  forth  airs  whose  long-drawn  sweetness 
laps  the  soul  in  sweet  Elysium.  We  wander 
forth  in  the  cool  morning,  through  shades  and 
greensward,  to  the  sparkling  fountains  of  health, 
where  social  greetings  and  tempting  walks  be¬ 
guile  the  hour.  We  return  to  magnificent  por¬ 
ticos  and  parlors,  that  stretch  in  long  perspec¬ 
tive,  filled  with  parties  of  guests,  promenading, 
or  sitting  in  lively  discourse. 

We  resort  to  the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
dining-hall,  where  four  hundred  guests  are 
served,  while  one  hundred  sable  lacqueys  stand 
behind,  ministering  the  rich  viands.  All  the 
luxuries  of  the  season  are  ranged  on  neat  and 
well-appointed  tables,  while  the  whole  process 
proceeds  with  an  order,  decorum,  and  ease, 
that  honor  alike  the  host  and  his  guests. 

We  return,  to  be  again  regaled  with  choicest 
music,  while,  as  an  example  to  he  both  lauded 
and  imitated,  the  smokers  retire  to  their  ap¬ 
pointed  boundary,  leaving  the  un  contaminate 
air  to  bring  only  Nature’s  welcome  and  health¬ 
ful  perfume.  And  then,  when  splendid  chan¬ 
deliers  are  lighted,  and  the  gorgeous  carpets 
show  their  groups  of  brilliant  flowers  in  still 
richer  beauty,  the  living  flowers  begin  to  gather 
for  the  dance,  while  “  music  wakes  the  soul  to 


In  council  and  iu  mighty  sir.ife, 
Should  by  their  children  be  defiled  | 
Undreaming  that  their  mouldering  bon 
Should  be  disturbed  by  sighs  and  groa 
By  sound  of  scourge  and  clunk  of  cha 
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for  the  dance,  while  “  music  wakes  the  soul  to 
mirthful  measures.” 

And  yet  all  proceeds  with  such  decorum,  all 
is  so  marked  with  good  taste  and  moderation, 
there  is  such  an  avoidance  of  excess,  both  in 
dress  and  display,  and  in  unseasonable  hours, 
that  all  are  continually  exclaiming,  “  What  a 
pleasant,  home-like  place  1  How  little  fashion¬ 
able  folly!  How  much  quiet,  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment!  Was  there  ever  such  a  pleasant,  com¬ 
fortable,  attractive  place-as  this?” 

But  this  dancing — what  shall  we,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Puritans — we,  children  of  Levi — 
what  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  It  surely  demands  a 
sermon,  and  one  shall  be  furnished.  For  a 
text,  I  will  select  from  an  early  chapter  in  my 
own  history,  when  a  merry  young  girl  came 
dancing  up  to  her  minister,  whom  she  has  dis¬ 
covered  had  a  very  warm  place  in  his  heart  for 
the  young  and  frolicsome : 

“Now,  Dr.  B.,  you  don’t  think  it  is  wicked  to 
dance,  do  you?” 

“No,”  says  the  good  man,  with  a  quiet 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  “I  do  not  think  it  wicked  to 
dance,  if  the  right  sort  of  people  do  it.” 

“Well,  then,  whom  do  you  call  the  right  sort 
of  people  to  dance  ?” 

“  Oh,  my  child,  it  is  the  ministers,  and  the 
elders,  and,  the  deacons  and  their  wives.” 

The  little  miss  scampered  off  to  tell  the  joke, 
for  joke  it  was,  of  course. 

Now,  this  is  my  text,  and  I  am  going  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly,  all  in  due 
time.  _  But  just  now  I  must  stop  to  introduce  a 
rare  bit  of  romance  that  has  turned  up,  for  the 
special  entertainment  of  our  pleasure-seeking, 
news-gathering  coteries.  My  daneing  discourse 
will  appear  in  my  next. 

Our  story  commences  first  with  a  hero — a 
gentleman  of  immense  wealth,  whose  early  his¬ 
tory  is  one  of  the  darkest  episodes  of  human 
life. 

An  only  son,  the  heir  of  vast  wealth,  he  pass¬ 
ed  through  youth  and  through  his  college  course, 
as  the  child  of  wealth  usually  dees,  indulged, 
and  flattered,  and  caressed. 

But  his  mother  dies — another  comes  in  her 
place — a  young  brother  is  born,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tious  mother  is  determined  her  child  shall  be 
the  heir.  The  elder  son  is  driven  from  home, 
all  manner  of  means  are'employed  to  alienate, 
all  means  of  support  are  withheld,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  on  a  sensitive  and  highly  strong  mind  were, 
first  depression,  next  stimulation,  and,  finally, 
utter  wrecking  of  health,  hope,  and  happiness. 
But,  in  the  depths  of  despair,  religion  came, 
and  her  pure  hand  administered  balm  to  the 
wounded  spirit,  and  raised  and  cheered  to  re¬ 
newed  life  and  effort. 

After  years  of  poverty  and  outcast  life,  he 
learns,  first,  that  his  brother  is  taken  from  life ; 
next,  that  bis  mother-in-law  is  gone  ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  his  father  dies  intestate,  leaving  him  the 
indisputed  possessortif  a  magnificent  fortune. 

Aware  of  his  inexperience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  wealth,  and  shrinking  from  all  the  ex¬ 
actions  it  involves,  he  asks  the  courts  to  ap¬ 
point  a  legal  trustee  who  shall  have  power  to 
manage  in  his  place.  The  request  is  granted, 
and  a  man  of  known  probity  and  financial  skill 
takes  the  management  of  the  estates.  At  the 
same  time,  a  man  of  less  reliable  character 
becomes  his  man  of  business  and  travelling 
companion. 

In  this  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  is  thrown  into 
the  society  of  a  lady  of  splendid  person  and 
manners.  Her  family  is  one  of  the  first  in  the 
State,  her  position  and  connections  every  way 
respectable,  while  her  deportment  through  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  widowhood  had  been  most  exem¬ 
plary.  The  hand  and  fortune  are  offered  and 
declined.  But  months  of  devotion  secure  a 
more  favorable  regard,  and  soon  the  man  of 
business  and  the  heirs  learn,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  powet  and  wealth  are  passing  from 
their  control  and  reversion. 

Immediately,  plans  are  concoeted  to  deceive. 
Letters  are  intercepted.  Deceptive  informa¬ 
tion  leaves  to  other  places,  and  soon  all  traces 
of  him  are  lost.  The  lady  is  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
municates  the  case  to  his  and  her  friends.  Pri¬ 
vate  remonstrances  are  vain,  and  then  the  case 
is  brought  before  the  public.  Such  measures 
are  taken  as  finally  oblige  the  parties  implica¬ 
ted  to  produce  their  victim,  who  appears  in 
such  a  mysterious  state  as  justifies  the  most  se¬ 
rious  apprehensions. 

But  no  prominent  injury  results.  The  lady 
is  conjured  to  place  the  matter  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  will  end  all  future  temptation  to  crime. 

One  of  the  first  citizens  here,  a  firm  friend 
of  both  parties,  invites  them  to  his  house  for 
the  marriage  ceremony.  In  a  few  hours  after, 
a  will  is  drawn,  settling  his  property  on  his  wife 
after  his  decease ;  and  the  happy  pair  are  now 
on  their  bridal  tour. 

Now,  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  testing 
the  amount  of  that  “  charity  which  hopeth  all 
things,  and  thinketh  no  evil,”  as  each  man  and 
woman  make  their  comments  on  this  affair. 

For  those  who  wish  to  see  the  worst  side, 
there  are  a  plenty  of  materials  for  ridicule  and 
dark  depreciation. 

But  those  who  love  to  see  all  that  is  good, 
and  bright,  and  fair,  in  motive  and  character, 
look  at  the  matter  as  it  is  drawn  by 

_ _ Sunshine. 

A  Family  Gathering.  —  The  members  of 
the  Cushman  family,  descendants  from  Robert 
Cushman,  the  Puritan,  will  have  a  family  gath¬ 
ering  on  the  15th  of  August,  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  to  celebrate  the  225th  anniversary  of 
the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower. 

Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  deci¬ 
ded  to  accept  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  in 
place  of  Rev.  Dr,  Bright,  resigned. 


The  Democratic  party  increased  rapidly  in 
strength  in  Portugal,  compelling  the  Queen 
Donna  Maria  to  accept  the  Portuguese  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  22d  September,  1822.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  Don  Pedro’s  Charter  was  abolished,  together 
with  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  Palmella,  Sal- 
danha,  and  their  colleagues,  were  replaced  by 
Ministers  favoring  republican  sentiments,  among 
whom  Manuel  Passos  held  an  eminent  place. 

Two  months  after  this  change  had  taken  place, 
the  Queen  and  her  consort  made  an  attempt  at 
enlarging  the  royal  authority,  but  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  success.  The  adherents  of  the  Charter 
of  Don  Pedro,  and  among  these  Palmella  and 
Tereeira,  had  to  seek  for  refuge  on  board  of 
the  English  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Tagus. 

But  the  Cortes  whieh  assembled  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1831,  manifested  more  monarchi¬ 
cal  sentiments,  and  decreed  the  restitution  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  of  the  royal  veto. 

In  the  mouth  of  July  there  was  made  a  new 
attempt  at  re-establishing  the  Charter  of  Don 
Pedro;  hut  the  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Au¬ 
tos,  were  recalled  from  Spain,  and,  supporting,, 
the  Cortes,  defeated  the  Chartists  on  the  18th 
September,  at  Ruiraes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Braga. 
Palmella,  Saldanha,  and  the  Duke  of  Tereeira, 
were  now  exiled. 

Since  that  time,  several  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  well  as  of  Ministers  have  taken  place 
in  Portugal,  without,  on  the  whole,  enlarging  its 
freedom,  biit  rather  with  a  reactionary  tendency. 
Still  the  people  of  that  kingdom  have  had  the 
fortune  to  preserve  its  constitutional  rights, 
without  any  permanent  violation  of  the  same 
having  succeeded — thus  being  made  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  the  Spaniards,  whose  Constitution 
has  been  subject,  even  after  the  death  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VH,  to  many  periodical  suspensions  and 
violations  of  rather  long  duration. 

Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  died  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1833,  and  his  daughter,  who  was 
then  only  about  three  years  old,  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  throughout  Spain  as  his  successor,  underthe 
name  of  Isabella  II,  during  whose  minority  the 
Queen  Dowager  Christina  was  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  with  the  aid  of  a  Council  of  Regency, 
in  which  Zea  Bermudez  was  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  individual. 

But  the  very  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  passive  obedience  to  princes, 
showed  again  that  they  were  not.  ready  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  doctrine,  when  in  opposition  to  their 
own  interests  and  passions.  Consequently,  devi¬ 
ating  from  their  usually  avoweiftprineiples,  they 
declared  publicly  that  the  Spanish  nation  was 
not  obliged  nor  ought  to  submit  to  the  unlaw- 
fill  will  of  Ferdinand  VII,  by  which  a  change 
in  the  order  of  succession  was  demanded  for  tlie 
benefit  of  his  infant  daughter.  The  Liberals,  on 
the  contrary,  uniting  with  that  faction  of  the 
Absolutists  that  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
deceased  King,  insisted  upon  the  validity  of  this 
disposition  of  the  crown.  Thus  it  happened, 
that  the  usual  adherents  of  absolute  power  dis¬ 
carded  the  royal  presumption  to  dispose  of  the 
Spanish  Kingdom,  while  the  Liberals,  the  steady 
opponents  to  arbitrary  authority,  stood  forth  as 
supporters  of  the  illegality  prescribed  in  the  will 
of  Ferdinand  VII. 

But  each  of  these  parties  pursued  the  course 
dictated  by  their  respective  interests.  The 
Absolutists  opposed  the  royal  will,  in  order  to 
advance  the  claims  of  the  bigoted  and  sangui¬ 
nary  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  ;  while  the  Lib¬ 
erals  supported  it,  illegal  as  it  was,  because,  by 
transferring  the  crown  to  the  infant  Isabella, 
it  held  out  the  hope  of  giving  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  firmly  establishing  constitutional 
freedom  in  Spain.  Consequently,  though  in 
point  of  absolute  legal  right  the  Absolutists 
had  justice  on  their  side,  I  think,  in  considera¬ 
tion  that  all  laws  ought  to  have  for  their  object 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  if  pro¬ 
ducing  a  different  result,  ought  to  be  abrogated, 
that  we  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  Liber¬ 
als  were  warranted  in  acting  as  they  did. 

Some  months  after  Ferdinand’s  death,  the 
Queen  Regent  was  forced  by  the  Liberals  to 
acknowledge  the  Constitution  of  1812,  which 
left  her  but  the  shadow  of  power.  According 
tp.  it,  all  citizens  who  could  read  and  write  were 
to  choose  electors  in  their  respective  districts,;., 
but  these  were  to  choose  other  electors,  who 
were  to  consummate  the  elections  of  deputies 
iu  the  capital  of  each  province.  These  depu¬ 
ties  were  to  assemble  on  the,lst  of  March  every 
year,  without  befog  convoked  by  the  King,  and 
to  form  only  one  Chamber.  But  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  afterwards  discarded,  and  one  more 
favorable  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  monarchy 
was  adopted  by  the  Cortes  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1837,  and  sworn  to  by  the  Regent  on  the  18th 
of  June. 

But  a,  most  bloody  struggle  had  been  mean¬ 
while  going  on  between  the  adherents  of  des¬ 
potism,  bigotry,  and  Don  Carlos,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  champions  of  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  and  the  infant  Queen,  on  the  other. 

The  Governments  of  France  and  England 
lent  at  least  some  moral  support  to  the  better 
cause,  which  was  also  that  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  showed  them¬ 
selves  friendly  to  constitutional  liberty  and  to 
the  succession  of  Isabella  to  the  throne.  The 
Queen  Regent,’  a  woman  of  great  energy,  of 
manly  courage,  and  of  no  mean  abilities,  but 
of  a  very  imperious  character,  conducted  the 
affairs  of  her  daughter  with  great  skill  and  tol¬ 
erable  success.  Still,  she  could  not  prevent 
tyranny  and  fanaticism  from  spreading  desola¬ 
tion  and  inexpressible  misery  over  unhappy 
Spain  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

But  much  condemnation  as  Don  Carlos  and 
his  principal  instruments  deserved,  they  coun¬ 
terbalanced,  at  least  the  latter,  in  part,  their 
criminal  and  detestable  deeds,  by  exposing 
themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the  contest ;  but 
what  language  is  powerful  enough  to  paint  iu 
true  colors  the  baseness  and  atrocity  of  the 
callous  statesmen,  who,  secure  iu  their  splendid 
palaces  in  St.  PetersbUrgh,  in  Vienna,  in  Rome, 
and  in  Naples,  instigated,  exhorted,  and  fur¬ 


nished  with  means,  the  Carlists  and  their  idol, 
to  pursue  this  fratricidal  war  ? 

Still,  the  most  odious  among  all  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  enemies  of  Spanish  liberty,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  cause  of  humanity,  were  a  great  portion 
of  the  English  Tories ;  because,  lyingly  boast¬ 
ing  of  being  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  the 
generous  supporters  of  their  poorAmitrymen, 
they  blushed  not  to  send  from  England  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  to  assist  despotism  and 
bigotry  to  commit  hideous  carnage  among  the 
Spaniards,  while  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  starving  laboring  men  cried  for  bread  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  chief  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
who  had  shown  so  much  eagerness  in  1823  to 
settle  the  internal  strifes  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
by  the-  intervention  of  France  in  behalf  of  a 
despotic  King  and  an  ignorant  and  fanatical 
priesthood,  had  no  desire  of  seeing  England  or 
France  interfere,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
horrid  scenes  of  crnelty  whieh  were  exhibited 
in  Spain,  from  1833  to  1839;  because  they 
knew  that  such  an  intervention  Would  have 
had  for  its  object  to  hasten  the  final  defeat  of 
the  supporters  of  the  very  principles  that  com 
stituted  their  own  political  creed. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  even  physical 
force  was  certainly  in  favor  of  Queen  Isabella 
and  the  Liberal  party ;  but  Don  Carlos  seemed 
to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  better  supplied 
with  funds,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  his1 
friends  in  foreign  countries,  and  furnished  by 
the  Spanish  clergy,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
sided  with  him,  and  were  willing  to  spend 
some  portion  of  their-  immense  treasures,  in 
hope  of  preserving  the  means  of  robbing  the 
people  of  their  substance.  Don  Carlos  had 
also  the  fortune  of  being  supported  by  Zumala- 
>i  carreguy,  a  general  of  superior  abilities,  who 
made  his  cause  victorious  upjtil  1835,  when 
death  put  a  period  to  that  able  but  misguided 
warrior's  life.  From  that  moment,  victory  evi¬ 
dently  began  to  favor  the  better  cause,  which, 
in  the  renowned  Espartero,  had  found  its  ablest 
champion. 

This  general’s  victories  at  Luchana,  at  Bur- 
n  gos,  and  at  Penuacerda,  but  especially  his  for- 
i  tunate  campaign  of  1839,  and  his  success  in 
“  persuading  the  talented  Moroto  to  conclude 
i-  the,  convention  of  Begara,  brought  to  the 
t-  verge  of  ruin  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  whose 
.r  mismanagement  and  mean  and  ferocious  nature 
had  disgusted  even  many  of  his  most  strenu¬ 
ous  supporters,  and  who  consequently  was  com- 
y  pelled  to  end  his  sanguinary  career  in  Spain, 
g  by  a  precipitate  retreat  to  France.  There  he 
was  long  detained  in  captivity,  not  justifiably, 
j  according  to  the  law  of  nations  or  the  rights 
^  of  hospitality,  yet  mild,  compared  with  what 
his  numerous  transgressions  against  humanity 
appeared  to  deserve. 

ir  lispartero  succeeded,  finally,  in  compelling 
d  the  able  and  brave,  but  cruel  General  Cabrera, 
the  last  pillar  of  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  to 
quit  his  stronghold  in  Arragonia,  and  follow 
the  footsteps  of  his  worthy  master,  in  seeking 
h  for  safety  iu  France.  Thus  the  hero  of  Luehana 
i-  put  a  glorious  end  to  a  war,  during  the  course 
3f  of  which  both  parties,  but  especially  the  Carl¬ 
ists,  had  stained  themselves' with  outrages  to 
which  but  few  parallels  are  found,  iu  the-  rec- 
w  ords  of  human  enormities, 
n  No  wonder  that,  after  so  signal  services  to 
i-  his  country,  Espartero  became  the  favorite  of 
the  nation,  as  he  had  long  been  of  his  victori- 
f  -  ous  troops.  The  Queen  Regent  hastened  also 
11  to  show  her  gratitude,  by  magnificently  reward- 
i-  ing  the  hero  upon*  whom  the  people  in  their 
i,  joy  bestowed  a  great  many  signs  of  their  love 
and  admiration.  But,  hence,  Espartero  awaked 
Y  in  many  quarters  the  most  malicious  envy, 
and  became  the  object  of  hatred  to  many  little 
e  souls. 

is  But  Queen  Christina  had,  meanwhile, 'as  al- 
i.  ready  mentioned,  been  obliged,  to  submit  to  the 
e  claims  of  the  more  ardent  friends  of  freedom, 
and  to .  swear  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of 
’  1837 ;  which,  however,  did  not  circumscribe  the 
e  royal  power  so  much  as  did  that  of  1812.  But 
r-  her  imperious  nature  made  her  very  disqualifi- 
n  ed  to  bear  any  restrictions  at  all;  still,  she  was 
i-  too  wise  to  give  vent  to  her  inward  feelings, 
d  while  the  Carlists  maintained  their  ground, 
and  the  throne  of  her  daughter  appeared  in 
>f  danger.  When,  however,  Don  Carlos  and  Ca- 
,s  brera  had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  the  Queen 
i-  Regent  did  no  longer  deem  it  necessary  to  con- 
e  eeal  her  real  sentiments ;  and  the  true  patriots 
e  became  soon  aware  that  dangers  were  arising 
e  against  the  lately  established  freedom,' from  the 
r,  side  of  the  court.  Besides  Christina,  much  ad- 
i-  dieted  to  pleasure,  had  followed  the  dictates  of 
her  heart,  and  thus,  without,  any  really  blama- 
e  hie  act  of  her  own,  lowered  herself  in  the  eves 
I,  of  the  nation.  Because  those  who  know  her 
)-  well  assert  that  she  has  never  gone  beyond  the 
'r  bounds  which  modesty  prescribes  to  her  sex, 
i-  still  she  transgressed  the  adopted  rules  of  pro- 
y  priety,  by  taking  for  husband  a  man  from 
,s  among  the  people — thus  offending  the  nobility, 
i-  and  losing  the  esteem  of  the  blind  populace, 
e  that  foolishly  joined  the  aristocracy  in  viewing 
;e  her  marriage  as  dishonorable.  But,  in  our 
n  opiuion,  she  deserved,  ou  the  contrary,  much 
e  credit  for  this  very  act,  whieh  was,  in  fact,  an 
e  acknowledgment  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
is  men;  and  which,  though  originating  in  un- 
1,  bridled  love,  violated  no  other  laws  than  the 
3-  conventional  ones  of  aristocratical  society, 
e  (  The  Queen  Christina,  perceiving  the  impossi- 
y  bility  of  increasing  her  authority,  suddenly  re- 
,s  signed  her  place  as  Regent  of  Spain,  and  left 
11  the  country.  The  high  position  which  she  had 
occupied  was,  by  the  voluntary  and  spontane- 
;e  ous  decree  of  the  Cortes,  conferred  upon  Es- 
e  partero,  who  set  immediately  at  work  to  con- 
o  firm  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  people, 
i-  and  to  introduce  several  dalled-for  reforms. 
)-  But  it  tarried  not  very  long,  ere  he  found  him- 
y  self  exposed  to  the  envy  of  the  nobility,  the 
i,  hatred  of  the  clergy,  the  jealousy  of  the  Re- 
>-  publican  party,  and  the  iutrigues  of  some  for- 
il  eign  Powers.  The  aristocracy  charged  him 
n  with  unbounded  ambition,  because  he,  an  up- 
s  start,  solely  by  his  own  merits,  dared,  in  virtue 

i-  ofa  lawful  decree  of  the  highest  legislative  pow- 

:t  er  of  the  kingdom,  to  rule  over  themselvea,  the 
i-  degenerated  descendants  of  illustrious  ances- 
l,  tors.  The  priesthood  accused  him  of  impiety, 
'-  because  he  attempted  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
the  great  wealth  of  the  church  to  the  benefit  of. 
e  the  State.  The  republicans  called  him  a  trai- 
o  tor,  because  he  remained  thetsupporter  of  the 
b  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  foreign  Cabinets 
g  plotted  his  downfall,  because  ho  refused  to 
e  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Spain  to  their  own. 

;  Yet,  by  his  energy,  and  by  the  support  of  soma 
o  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  men  of  Spain, 
s  Espartero  succeeded,  for  nearly  three  years,  in 
.-  quelling  ail  the  open  as  well  as  secret  attempts 
y  at  overthrowing  his  authority.  The  conspira- 
1  cies  and  revolts  in  Pampeluna,  Barcelona, 
Madrid,  and  many  other  places,  caused  partly 
fey  the  Carlists  and  partly  by  the  friends  of 
Queen  phristina,  and  even  in  a  few  instances 
by  the  indiscreet  and  impetuous  zeal  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  were  frustrated,  some  by  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures,  arid  some  by  force.  While 
some  of  the  conspirators  and  rebels  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law,  Espartero 
never  evinced  any  disposition  at  revengeful 
cruelty. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Spanish  nation 
l  was  much  indebted  to  Louis  Philippe,  the  King 
:  of  France,  and  to  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  for 

-  its  being  saved  from  the  imminent  danger  of 
■  becoming  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  furi- 
>  oils  bigot,  Don  Carlos ;  and  that  the  friendship 
!  of  the  English  and  French  Governments  had  u- 
f  a  great  extent  alleviated  the  great  difficulties 
t  with  which  the  Queen  Christina  had,  during 
i  her  regency,  to  contend  with.  And  it  can 

-  scarcely  be  doubted,  had  Espartero  been  so 
;  fortunate  as  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  support 

-  from  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  that 
’  he  would  have  been  able  to  withstand  all  the 

attacks  directed  against  his  authority;  but,  ffod- 
1  ing,  himself  without  that  support,  he  was  com- 

-  pelled,  as  we  will  in  another  place  relate,  to 
'  save  himself  by  fleeing  from  ungrateful  Spain, 

;  which  so  many  times  had  rejoiced  at  the  victo- 
t  ries  he  had  won  iu  the  behalf  of  its  freedom. 

i  Berlin,  Prussia. 

1  Eight  fugitives  from  slavery  reached  Syra- 
,  cuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  were  pushed 

-  forward  to  Canada. 
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THE  COSSACKS  IN  THE  FREE  STATES.  People’s  treasury}  and  enrich;  ev^ry  claimant 
Is  it  not  time  to  delyto  the  party  that  sup-  who  haa  lost  a  negro-steal  or  buy  Cuba,  and 
ports  the  Administration  tte  title,  “Demo-  aa  mnch  morc  territory  for  Slavery  as  you 
cratic?"  What  is  that  party,  but  an  instru-  choose  —  we  will  do  nothing,  say  nothing 
I  ment  of  the  Slave  Power?  What  Democratic  aSainst  but  continue  steadfast  in  our  de¬ 
principle  has  it  illustrated,  what  Democratic  Yotion  to  the  Union,  the  compromises  of  the 
measure  executed,  since  it  gave  us  a  President  Constitution,  and  to  the  Baltimore  platform  ; 
in  1862  ?  Was  it  Democratic  to  repeal  an  an-  and,  when  you  have  triumphed  over  all  your 
cient  Compromise,  for  the  purpose  of  national-  ^nemies,  silenced  the  voice  of  fanaticism,  and 
izing  Slavery  in  all  United  States  territory?  established  your  empire  beyond  all  doubt  and 


The  August  No.  of  Facts  for  the  People  has 
been  mailed  to  subscribers. 

Contents. — Political  Pacts  and  Comments — 
A  General  Survey.  The  Slavery  Question,  in 
its  Precise  Relation  to  American  Politics — A 
Speech  by  the  Hon.  George  W.  Julian. 

Our  friends  who  are  'impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  circulating  truth  among  the  Peo¬ 
ple  cannot  find  a  cheaper  or  more  reliable  me¬ 
dium  than  the  Facts. 


established  your  empire  beyond  all  doubt  and 
Was  it  Democratic  to  plot  a  war  against  Spain,  unsettlement,  then  we  will  baptize  it  in  the 
with  a  view  to  rob  her  of  her  richest  colony —  name  of  Democracy, 
and,  failing  in  that,  to  offer  two  hundred  mil-  Flume  House,  White  Mountains. 
lions  of  the  People’s  money,  without  their  con-  ""  " 

sent,  for  a  possession  intended  to  inure  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  ARKANSAS—  JUDGE 


were  turned  loose.  Another  negro  indicted  in 
the  same  case  was  also  turned  loose,  a  nolle 
prosequi  being  entered  in  his  case,  after  the 
decision  of  the  Judge  had  been  given.  This  is  • 
undoubtedly  law,  and  the  Judge  could  not  have 
decided  otherwise ;  but  it  is  a  bad  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  for  those  owning  slaves  in  the  Indian 
country.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  white  men 
going  into  the  Indian  country  taking,  or,  in 
other  words,  stealing,  as  many  negroes  as  they 
may  choose.  The  whole  code  of  laws  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  Indian  country  needs  revising.” 

Flume  House,  White  Mountains. 


“THE  FAILURE  OF  FREE  SOCIETY.” 


benefit  of  a  selfish,  sectional  interest?  Was  it 
I  Democratic  to  lay  out  millions  more  of  their 


The  Richmond  Enquirer  has  adopted  this 
conceit  of  a  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  and  des- 


nitment  of  Passmore  Williamson, 


first  iiumlisr  of  the  sejoiid  half  of  the  volume,  nkmely,  the 
first  of  July.  Any  person  forwarding  us five  dollars,  may 
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money,  without  asking  leave,  for  enough  Mexi-  by  Judge  Kane,  for  contempt  of  Court,  is  wor- 
oan  territory  to  open  a  slaveholding  highway  thy  of  the  judicial  tyrant  who  attempted  to  in¬ 
to  the  Pacific?  Was  it  Democratic  to  strike  troduce  into  this  country  the  law  of  construQt- 
down,  in  obedience  to  the  Slavery  Propaganda,  ive  treason.  Tho  act  is  unauthorized  by  any 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  that  veteran  champion  of  law  of  Congress,  a  clear  usurpation  of  power, 
Democracy,  to  eject  from  office  the  friends  of  a  detestable  violation  of  personal  liberty.  We 
the  only  slave-State  statesman  favorable  to  free  hope  Mr.  Williamson  will  at  once  institute  a 
institutions  in  Kansas,  and  to  fill  their  places  suit  for  damages  against  the  judicial  despot, 
with  the  creatures  of  his  sworn  enemy,  the  Surely  there  must  be  some  remedy  against  so 
leader  of  the  Vandal  horde  which  has  subju-  vile  an  outrage. 

gated  Kansas  by  fraud  aud  violence  ?  But  our  purpose  now  is,  not  so  much  to  de- 

When  those  Northern  men,  Pierce,  Marcy,  nounce  this  atrocious  act,  as  to  draw  attention 
aud  Cushing,  came  into  power,  Thomas  H.  to  the  gratuitous  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  na¬ 
il  enton  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Missouri  were  ture  and  claims  of  Slavery,  volunteered  by  this 
dominant  in  that  State,  and  had  they  remained  Pro-Slavery  Judge,  as  follows : 


Edition  Entirely  Exhausted. — We  lately 
gave  the  contents  of  a  volume  of  Facts  for  the 
People,  published  two  years  ago,  and  stated 
that  copies  would  be  forwarded  to  any  -one,  on 
the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents.  Since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  notice,  the  demand  for  them 
has  been  so  great,  that  we  find  our  supply  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted.  This  will  account  for  the 
non-receipt  of  copies  by  persons  who  have  re¬ 
cently  forwarded  us  money  for  them.  We 
shall  send,  however,  to  all  such,  the  worth  of 
their  maney  in  the  Facts  for  the  People  now 
in  course  of  publication,  which  we  hope  will 
prove  satisfactory. 


|  so,  the  country  would  not  have  been  dishon-  “  I  know  of  no  statute  of  Pennsylvania  which 
d  by  the  infamous  deeds  of  border  ruffian-  affects  to  divest  the  rights  of  property  of  a 
..  But  those  Northern  men;  not  satisfied  citizen  of  North  Carolina  acquired  and  assert- 


iSffi.  But  tyiose  Northern  men;  not  satisfied 
with  breaking  down  the  barrier  against  Sla¬ 
very,  north'  of  36°  3(K,  erected  by  our  fathers, 
put  down  Mr.  Benton  and  his  friends,  put  up 
Atchison,  Stringfellow,  and  their  associates, 
and  offered  them  every  facility  for  carrying  out 
their  devilish  scheme  of  Slavery  Propagand- 


GOVERNOR  REEDER  REMOVED. 


Mr.  Reeder  was  an  Administration  man — a 
loyal  member  of  that  Party  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  looks  to  Southern  politicians  for  gui¬ 
dance.  If  he  ever  signalized  himself  by  an 
Anti-Slavery  word  or  deed,  wo  have  not  been 
apprized  of  it.  If  he  ever  felt  or  expressed  .dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  the  public  has  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact.  That  he  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Nebraska  act,  and  is  a  fnll  believer  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  what  is  called  Squatter  Sovereignty, 
we  know  from  his  own  testimony. 

The  truth  is,  his  appointment  to  the  Govern¬ 
orship  of  Kansas,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Lecompte, 
of  Maryland,  an  ultra,  violent  Pro-Slavery  man, 
as  Supreme  Judge  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
other  Territorial  appointments,  were  designed 
to  propitiate  the  Slave  Power,  and  to  leave  the 
way  open  for  slaveholders  to  introduce  Slavery 
into  Kansas,  if  they  could. 

Had  the  Administration  intended  that  Kan¬ 
sas  should  be  a  free  State,  it  could  have  secur¬ 
ed  that  result,  without  invading  the  rights  of 
any  section  or  class.  It  proposed  no  such  pol¬ 
icy.  Come  what  might  to  Kansas,  its  first  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  give  no  offence  to  the  Slave  Power. 

We  are  not  at  ail  disposed  to  award  a  mar¬ 
tyr’s  crown  to  Governor  Reeder.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  his  favorris,  that  ho  was  less 
dishonest  than  the  Administration  that  appoint¬ 
ed  him.  He  acted  under  the  illusion  that  the 
President  and  the  Slave  Power,  meant  “  Squat¬ 
ter  Sovereignty  ;  ”  and  it  was  this,  that  brought 
him  into  disrepute.  The  meaning  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska- Kansas  bill  was,  that  Mr.  Atchison  and 
his  Missouri  propagandists  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  institutions  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Reeder  committed  the  offence  of  supposing 
that  the  actual  residents  in  the  Territory  were 
alone  authorized,  by  the  act,  to  decide  that 
question.  It  was  this  that  ruined.  True,  he 
was  not  an  Abolitionist — he  even  denounced 
Abolitionism  in  his  message  to  the  sham  Legis¬ 
lature.  True,  he  was  not  even  an  Anti-Slave¬ 
ry  man,  for,  in  the  same  message,  he  does  not 
drop  a  syllable,  showing  the  slightest  prefer¬ 
ence  for  free  labor  institutions.  True,  he  did 
not  oppose  any  strong  resistance  to  the  Propa¬ 
ganda.  But,  he  took  some  innocent  precau¬ 
tions  to  secure  a  fair  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  real  settlers  in  Kansas — he  did  not  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  Atchison  and  Stringfellow,  in  their 
scandalous  invasion  of  the  Territory — and  he 
did  express  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Kansas  people  had  been  treat¬ 
ed.  This  was  the  “  head  and  front  of  his  of¬ 
fending  ” — no.  more — and  for  this,  his  removal 
was  demanded  by  the  slaveholders,  and  order¬ 
ed  by  the  President. 

We  shall  he  told  of  his  land  speculations; 
it  was  for  these,  it  will  be  said, ’the  President 
removed  him.  Nonsense  1  Had  Reeder  been 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Atchison  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  he  would  have  retained  bis  office.  The 
same  testimony  that  implicates  him  in  land 
speculations,  criminates  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  is  con¬ 
demned  and  executed — they  are  not  even  ques¬ 
tioned  I  And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  his 
removal  is  dictated-  by  the  rigid  virtue  of  the 
President!  We  have  no  tears  to  shed  for  Mr. 
Reeder ;  for  had  he  been  a  true  Anti-Slavery 
man — had  he,  invested  as  he  was  with  full 
power,  pronounced  the  first  election  illegal, 
ordered  a  new  one,  called  upon  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers  to  defend  their  rights,  and  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  protect  them  against  invasion,  he  would 
have  saved  Kansas,  and  enlisted  such  a  feeling 
in  his  favor,  that  the  Administration  wonld  not 
have  dared  to  touch  him.  Still,  feeble  as  have 
,  been  his  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  hjs  re¬ 
moval  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  such  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  influences,  is  afi  tpyjapdonable  offence 
against  the  free  States. 

What  his  successor,  Mr.  Dawson,  may  do, 
remains  to  be  seen.  His  antecedents  place 
him  in  the  class  of  “Northern  men  with 
Southern  principles,”  of  whom  Pennsylvania 
has  always  had  a  superabundance.  He  voted 
for  the  Nebraska  Act,  reported  the  Homestead 
Bill  of  the  last  Congress,  and  took  care  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  proposed  benefits  colored  people, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign-born  popula¬ 
tion.  Was  his  Native  Americanism  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Administration  ? 

But  we  will  not  judge  him  in  advance.  He 
must  make  up  his  mind,  either  to  promote  or 
resist  the  shameless  schemes  of  Mr.  Atchison 
and  his  associates.  But  whatever  he  decides 
upon,  let  him  do  it  with  a  will.  We  want  no 
half-way,  or  facing-both-ways,  policy.  If  Mr. 
Dawson  is  for  Fraud,  Violence,  and  Slavery, 
let  him  recognise  the  sham  Legislature  that 
now  pretends  to  frame  laws  for  Kansas.  If  he 
is  for  Law,  Order,  and  Freedom,  let  him  repu¬ 
diate  it,  and  all  its  acts. 

Flume  House,  White  Mountains. 


In  a  word,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1862, 
down  to  this  hour,  the  one  overshadowing 
characteristic  of  this  Administration  has  been, 
undeviating,  unhesitating,  ever-active  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  will  of  the  Slaveholding  Oligarchy. 
And  yet  it  vaunts  its  Democracy,  and  the  party 
that  sustains  it  styled  itself.  Democratic  I 

It  lies  before  God  and  man.  Slavery  is  a 
flat  contradiction  of  every  principle  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  party  that  upholds  it,  connives  at 
or  is  controlled  by  it,  has  no  more  claim  to  the 
title,  Democratic,  than  the  Cossacks  whom  the 
Czar  lets  loose  upon  Poland  and  Hungary. 
The  Administration  champions  at  the  North 
are  the  Cossacks  of  the  Slave  Power,  instru¬ 
ments  of  its  will,  dependents  upon  its  bounty. 

Already  they  are  preparing  for  the  campaign 
of  1866.  They  meet  together  in  State  Con¬ 
ventions,  in  the  guise  of  Democrats.  They 
pass  “  Democratic  ”  resolutions,  nominate 
“  Democratic”  candidates,  pledge  support  to 
the  “Democratic”  National  Administration — 
and  their  opponents,  with  extraordinary  amia¬ 
bility,  recogniso  their  impudent  pretensions,  by 
conceding  that  they  are  indeed  “  the  Dernoc- 


I  Let  ns  put  a  stop  to  this  miserable,  mis¬ 
chievous  mockery.  Once  there  did  exist  a 
Whiff  and  a  Democratic  party,  and  their  names 
designated  pretty  fairly  their  characters  ;  but 
the  Questions  at  issue  between  them  have  been 
settled,  or  are  now  overridden  by  another  and 
more  vital  one — the  Question  of  Freedom  for 
All,  or  Slavery  for  All.  The  terms  Whig  and 
Democratic,  as  party  names,  have  now  no  per¬ 
tinence.  There  is  iio  Whig,  no  Democratic., 
party.  There  are  but  two  parties — the  Party 
of  Freedom,  which  finds  its  representatives  in 
such  men  as  Chase,  Seward,  Preston  King, 
Sumner,  Adams,  Wilson,  Hale,  Fessenden, 
Giddings,  Julian,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  a  host 
like  them ;  and  the  Party  of  Slavery,  with  its 
head  in  the  South,  and  tail  in  the  North,  its 
chiefs,  the  Slaveholding  Oligarchy,  its  subordi¬ 
nates,  Pierce,  Cass,  Douglas,  and  Marey,  with 
their  associates,  office-holders  and  office-expect¬ 
ants,  who  hold  occasional  Conventions  in  the 
free  States,  which  they  affect  to  call  “  Demo¬ 
cratic.”  It  is  nonsense,  or  worse,  to  talk  of 
any  other.  The  Question,  whether  Slavery  or 
Freedom  shall  rule  this  Republic  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  it  is  embracing,  has  thrust  aside  all 
other  issues,  and  men  must  range  themselves 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  Anti-Slavery  or  Pro- 
Slavery,  for  Freedom  or  against  it.  He  who 
will  not  rally  under  the  banner  of  Liberty, 
must  take  his  place  under  the  black  flag  of 
Slavery.  He  who  will  not  openly  enroll  him¬ 
self  in  the  Army  of  Freedom,  must  be  held 
an  ally  of  tho  Slave  Oligarchy,  let  him  shout 
Democracy  till  he  he  hoarse. 

All  kind  of  devices  have  been  tried  to  stave 
off  or  cover  up  this  great  issue  ;  but  the  arts 
of  demagoguism  have  been  almost  exhausted — 
the  refnges  of  lies  are  failing.  Some  time  ago, 
the  Party  of  Slavery  held  a  Convention  in 
Maine.  It  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  but  forbore  to  express  approbation  of 
its  Nebraska  policy,  vainly  hoping,  by  this  dis¬ 
ingenuous  device,  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the 
People.  Not  long  after,  a  like  Convention  was 
held  in  Vermont,  and  a  similar  course  pursued. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  same  policy  is  adopted, 
the  Administration  sustained,  while  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  its  retainers  deelines  to  express  any 
direct  opinion  of  the  Nebraska  Aet.  And  now 
in  New  York,  the  central  organ  of  its  support¬ 
ers  insists  that  in  their  State  Convention  the 
true  policy  will  be,  to  maintain  silence  on  the 
Question  of  Freedom  or  Slavery-  Thus  de¬ 
clining  to  endorse  an  act  of  the  Administration, 
specially  obnoxious  in  the  North,  while  they 
pledge  themselves  to  its  support,  and  labor  to 
shield  it  from  retribution.  These  allies  of  the 
Slave  Oligarchy  hope  to  mystify  the  People, 
and  seduce  them  insensibly  into  submission  to 
the  Slave  Interest.  What  eare  they,  that  the 
Administration  which  they  endorse  has  com¬ 
mitted  more  flagrant  crimes  against  Liberty 
tban  any  of  its  predecessors  ?  What  eare  they 
that,  in  base  submission  to  slaveholding  dicta¬ 
tion,  it  has  robbed  the  non  slaveholders  of  the 
country  of  an  immense  domain  consecrated  to 
Free  Labor  institutions  ?  What  care  they,  that 
it  has  nurtured  the  men  who  have  provoked 
civil  strife  on  our  borders,  invaded  a  free  Terri¬ 
tory,  overpowered  its  'actual  settlers,  usurped 
;,thc  legislative  power,  virtually  converted  Kan¬ 
sas  into  a  Missouri  Colony,  and  now  propose 
pains  and  penalties  against  ariy  one  who  shall 
dare  denounce  their  tyranny  ?  What:  eare  they, 
although  its  whole  course  has  been  a  war  of 
aggression  on  the  free  States,  on  the  rights  of 
freemen  and  free  labor?  Not  a  word  of  re¬ 
buke,  not  even  a  sign  of  dissatisfaction,  escapes 


ed  under  a  law  of  that  State,  because  he  has 
found  it  needful  or  convenient  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  statute,  if 
such  a  one  were  shown,  could  be  recognised  as 
valid,  in  a  Court  of  the  United  States.” 

The  law  of  nations,  the  common  law,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  free  States,  agree  in  this — that 
Slavery  is  an  exception  to  natural  right,  is 
purely  local  in  its  status,  and  has  no  claim  to 
recognition  beyond  the  territory  of  the  Sover¬ 
eignty  that  acknowledges  and  protects  it. 

The  specific  provision  in  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  in  regard  to  persons  escaping  from  ser¬ 
vice  or  labor,  proceeds  on  precisely  this  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
formerly  allowing  slaveholders  to  retain  their 
slaves  during  a  limited  period  within  their  re¬ 
spective  territories,  proceeded  on  the  same 
principle — and  those  laws  were  repealed,  In 
the  full  persuasion  that  the  principle  would 
then  operate  without  limitation,  so  that  a  slave 
could  not  be  held  as  snch  within  them,  either 
in  transitu  or  as  a  sojourner. 

Judge  Kane,  in  assuming  that  a  positive 
statute  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  status 
of  Slavery  in  transitu,  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
its  local  character,  assumes  that  it  is  a  natural 
condition,  and  that  it  has  extra-territorial  force. 
Nay,  more :  in  assuming  that  such  a  statute, 
if  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
wonld  not  be  recognised  as  valid  in  a  Court  of 
the  United  States,  he  attempts  to  impose  on 
State  Sovereignty  a  limitation  not  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  Democratic  doctrine,  that  every  State  has 
a  right  to  determine  its  own  institutions. 

Observe,  too,  how  insidiously  he  recognises 
slaves,  as  property,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  horse  or  ox  is  regarded  as  property.  He. 
knows  “  no  statute  of  Pennsylvania  which  af¬ 
fects  to  divest  the  rights  of  property  of  a  citizen 
of  North  Carolina,  acquired  and  asserted  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  that  State,”  &c.  Deriving  his 
powers,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of 
personal  rights  arising  within  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  bound  to  look  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  that  State,  so  far  as 
there  was  no  conflict  with  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  not  to  the  “  laws  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.”  North  Carolina  cannot  determine  the' 
status  of  any  person  found  within  the  Sover¬ 
eignty  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  regards  slaves  as 
persons,  not  property,  and,  while  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  reclamation  of  escaped  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor,  makes  none  at  all  for  the 
cases  of  slaves  claimed  in  one  State,  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  or  passing  through  the  territory  of  an- 


“  We  will  explore  the  history  of  the  English 
Poor  Laws,  and  show  that  the  millions  were 
emancipated  in  order  to  get  their  labor  cheap, 
and  that  they  became  at  once  “sturdy  rogues, 
robbers,  and  beggars,”  and  as  such  were 
treated  by  Parliament,  who,  for  three  hundred 
years,  made  no  provision  for  them  except  stripes, 
branding,  and  the  gallows,  and  who,  in  the 
language  of  an  English  writer  of  distinction, 
punished  them  in  every  way  except  by  scalping. 
We  will  further  show  that  these  Poor  Laws 
fixed  and  reduced  their  wages  to  a  very  low 
standard,  until  increase  of  numbers  and  free 
competition  sufficed  to  reduce  those  wages 
lower  thau  even  an  unprincipled  Parliament 
dared  to  do.  And  that  now,  by  numbers  and 
competition,  the  poor  of  England  are  reduced 
to  a  condition  compared  with  which,  whipping, 
branding,  hanging,  and  scalping,  would  he 
coups  de  grace. 

“  We  will  cross  the  channel,  and  exhibit  the 
multitudinous"  sans  culottes,  Proletariats  of 
France,  the  successors  of  happy  serfs,  the 
hideous  out-growth  of  ‘  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity.’  We  will  depict  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
famines,  and  France  always  starving!  We  will 
prove  that  the  hundred  revolutions  in  thejast 
seventy  years,  in  Western  Europe,  were  mere 
servile  insurrections — starving  laborers  making 
war  against  greedy,  unfeeling,  exacting  capi¬ 
talists.  We  will  show  that  the  history  of  free 
society,  for  seventy  years,  has  been  .but  the 
horrid  alternation  of  famine  and  revolution. 

“This  is  but  part -of  our  programme:  we 
mean  to  show  up  free  society — to  show  that  the 
little  experiment  made  in  a  corner  of  Western 
Europe  has  signally  failed.  Then  we  will  invade 
our  North,  where  a  similar  experiment  is  ma¬ 
king,  not  made.  We  will  point  to  a  thousand 
premonitory  symptoms  of  ultimate  failure,  and 
always  adduce  the  Abolitionists  themselves  as 
our  witnesses.  In  fine,  we  intend,  from  time  to 
time,  to  institute  a  searching  comparison  be¬ 
tween  slave  society  and  free  society,  and  to 
prove  that  the  former  is  the  old,  almost  univer¬ 
sal  normal  and  natural  condition  of  civilized 
society.  All  this  we  can  do  with  propriety, 
because  the  Democratic  party  has  always  been 
directly  hostile  to  Abolition.  But  you  are  neu¬ 
trals  ;  you  must  not  attack  them,  though  they 


But,  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
pressly  and  emphatically  prohibits  Slavery  with¬ 
in  its  territories — a  prohibition,  unlimited  as  to 
time,  or  manner,  except  by  the  single  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  just  referred  to.  What 
right  then  has  Judge  Kane,  or  any  other  Judge, 
to  add  another  limitation,  and  say  that  Slavery 
may  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the  time  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  master  to  carry  his  slaves  through 
its  territory?  If  he  can  do  this,  he  can  author¬ 
ize  Slavery  in  that  State,  just  .so  long  as  it  may 


Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
goods,  or  at  Bedford  Springs,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  his  health.  Aye,  this  judicial 
despot  may  set  up  North  Carolina  institutions 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  •  determine  the  relations 
of  persons  within  Pennsylvania  sovereignty  by 
North  Carolina  laws. 

It  is  time  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  to  the  shameless  course  of  the  Federal  Ju¬ 
diciary  in  regard  to  Slavery.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Courts 
seem  to  recognise  Slavery  as  the  Law,  Free¬ 
dom  as  the  exception.  In  their  action  in  its 
behalf,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
ignored,  the  Common  Law  outraged,  State 
Sovereignty  continually  invaded.  They  seem 
in  fact  to  regard  the  Union  as  mainly  intend¬ 
ed  to  protect  Slavery;  and  the  States,  from 
which  Slavery  is  excluded,  are  petty  corpora¬ 
tions,  always  subordinate  to  the  States  in  which 


t  ’h  "  We  see  no*"  bow  th'3  evil  can  be  remedied, 
1  ®r  f  but  by  making  United  States  Judges  elective 
are  .  by  the  People,  and  by  limiting  their  terms  of 
s  of  tins  °‘^Ce  i0  SBVen  °r  *en  years ‘  'at,ter  change, 
rated  to  wou^  2°  far  to  cure  the  mischief, 

le  that  tenure  °f  °ffice  is  an  anomaly  in  a  Democ- 
rovoked  raef’  iDdompatible  with  its  elemental  idea,  the 
e  Terri  30vernmen^  of  the  People  by  the  People.  As  we 
1  ,  have  undertaken  to  set  the  example  of  a  Demo- 

>d  KA  cfaf’c  Government,  let  us  have  it  without  aristo- 
11  cratic  or  class  adulteration.  Let  the  People  gov- 
w  °shall  ern’ an<^  *et  tbem  breatbe  their  life  into  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government.  Let  there  be  no 
>r0  e^’  Supreme  Court,  with  subordinate  branches,  in- 

iJiT  of  <f®l?ell‘fent  °f  tbe  inaccessible  to  the 

f  °  People,  but  all  the  more  readily  used  as  instru- 
0  re  ments  of  injustice  and  oppression,  by  whatever 
escapes  (qasa  interest  or  Interests  may  obtain  social 


.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm  their  eon-  find  ^  power. 

ee  in  the  Administrate  guilty  of  these  Wq  cannQt  clos0  thig  artiole  without  call; 
linations,  and  stand  ready  to  enter  the  ,  ,  ..  iT_  ..*.  , 

.  upon  our  readers  to  notice  the  difference  be- 
iaign  of  1856,  as  the  humble  retainers  of  .  ,,  ,  „  . 

■  ip  .  tween  the  pro-slavery  position  of  a  Pennsylva- 


campaign  of  1866,  as  the  humble  retainers  of 
that  accursed  Power  which  is  laboring  to  crush 
out  the  spirit  of  Liberty.  * 

These  men,  these  Conventions,  impudently 


A  correspondent  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.) 
Standard,  writing  from  Rockcastle  county, 


“We  will  not  he  able  to  do  as  well  in  this 
county  as  we  expected.  About  one  hundred 
persons  have  been  led  away  by  Clay,  and  an 
Abolition  preacher  called  Fee,  but  we  will  still 
make,  a  good  fight.  Clay  is  speaking  against 
the  American  party,  and  will  vote  with  the 
Sag  Nichts.” 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  the  American  Or¬ 
gan,  published  in  this  city. 


'  Arkansas  Judge,  as  defined  in  the  following 

These  men,  these  Conventions,  impudently  paragraph  from  the  Van  Buren  (Ark.)  Intelli- 
affeetingthe  name  of  Democrats,  are  traitors  gender  of  June  1st : 
to  the  cause  of  Democracy.  Their  language  „  a  „ 

„  .  .  1  „  6  “  Slave  Case.— During  the  session  of  the 

to  the  Slave  Oligarchy  is— Do  your  will— na-  United  States  District  Court  for  the  western 
tionalize  Slavery — plant  it  everywhere  under  district  of  Arkansas,  which  closed  its  session  at 
the  national  flag — let  loose  your  slave  bands  this  place  on  Saturday,  it  was  decided,  by  ,his 
upon  our  soil— bring  your  slaves,  if  it  please  honor  Judge  Ringo,  that  slaves  were  not  known 
,  c< ,  i  .  .  .,  -o  . ,  ,  and  considered  by  the  United  States  laws  as 

you  to  on  States-retam  the  Presidency  and  ^  The  c/ge  in  point  was  ,briefl  tbis: 

all  the  high  offices  oi  the  Government-dictate  Two  negroes  had  been  convicted  of  larceny,  in 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policy — suffer  no  free  forcibly  rescuing  and  taking  away  a  slave 
State  to  come,  in,  till  yon  have  a  slave  State  to  woman  from  two  gentlemen  in  the  Creek  Na- 
matoh  it-bar  out  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  tion>  ,A  motion  was  made,  by  counsel  for  the 
-pr  .  1  ,  6  ’  _  accused,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground 

Washington,  until  Kansas  is  ready  to  send  that  slaves  were  not  k'nown  to  the  United  States 
Atchison  and  Stringfellow  as  its  Senators  to  laws  as  property,  which  motion  was  sustained 
Washington — thrust  your  hands  deep  into  the  by  the  Judge,  and  consequently  the  two  negroes 


on  your  platform,  and  fend  and  ward  off  their 
blows,  in  the  best  way  you  can.  But  they  will 
not  permit  you  to  be  neutrals  long,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  you  will  kick  down  your  platform  and 
join  us.  Do  it  at  once  1  ” 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  so  often 
feel  called  on  to  controvert  the  views  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer.  In  the  first  place,  we  re¬ 
gard  it  among  journals  as  altogether  the  high¬ 
est  pro-slavery  authority,  being  the  organ  of 
the  Virginia  Democracy,  and  Virginia  being 
the  largest  and  most  influential  Southern  State, 
whose  politicians  have  controlled  the  Union 
during  the  greatest  part  of  its  existence.  South 
Carolina,  by  her  eccentricities,  has  placed  her¬ 
self  “outside  of  any  healthy  political  organiza¬ 
tion,”  and  her  talented  Mercury  cannot  claim 
to  represent  the  public  opinion  of  the  Slave  Oli¬ 
garchy,  which  still  looks  to  Virginia  for  gui¬ 
dance.  The  politics  of  Virginia  are  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  tho  sham  National  Democracy — and 
hence  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  opinions 
of  her  leading  journal,  which  is  the  organ  of 
her  slaveholding  interest.  It  is  the  climax  of 
Southern  political  orthodoxy. 

But,  there  is  another  reason  why  we  resort 
to  the  Enquirer  for  texts,  viz :  because  its  ed¬ 
itorial  columns  furnish  specimens  of  the  great¬ 
est  monstrosities  in  the  way  of  political  opin¬ 
ions  and  sentiments  of  any  journal  which  falls 
under  our  observation.  That  paper  habitually 
derides,  denounces,  and  repudiates  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberty,  for  which  our  fathers  of  the 
Revolution  shed  their  blood,  and  holds  up  to 
the  contempt  and  abhorrenee  of  its  aristocratic 
readers  the  axioms  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  constitute  the  very  basis  of  our 
institutions.  Addressing  ourselves  to  republi¬ 
can  freemen,  to  men  who  believe  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  equality  of  men,  it  is  of  course  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  argument  against  the  sham  Democ¬ 
racy  now  in  power,  to  exhibit  their  principles, 
as  set  forth  by  the  Virginia  organ.  That  pa¬ 
per  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  greatest  advocates 
of  Freedom — of  Abolition — in  the  country,  by 
the  hideous  exhibition  it  makes  of  its  despotic 
principles.  It  is  as  if  the  editor  were  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  Slavery  odious  by  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  method  of  argument. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  above  extract.  If 
we  addressed  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  friends 
of  Freedom,  it  Wonld  be  sufficient  to  quote  it 
without  comment.  But  the  Era  has  several 
hundred — perhaps  a  thousand — readers  in  the 
slaveholding  States;  and  since  the  Enquirer 
makes  a  show  of  argument,  or  rather  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  argument,  we  think  proper  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  at  once,  before  the  arguments  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  ed¬ 
itor  only  promises  to  demonstrate  “  the  failure 
of  free  society,”  but  is  careful  not  to  offer  any 
facts  in  support  of  his  assumption.  Having 
waited  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  for  him  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  we  have  grown  impatient,, 
and  "have  anticipated -his  thrust. 

We  must  premise  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  go 
to  oppressed  and  enslaved  Europe  for  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  effects  of  free  society,  since  there 
is  no  real  freedom  even  in  Great  Britain,  much 
less  in  the  Despotisms  of  the  continent.  In  all 
of  them,  the  masses  have,  within  three  or  four 
centuries,  emerged  from  serfdom  and  slavery 
into  a  mere  peasantry,  without  political  privi¬ 
leges — from  the  condition  of  chattelhood  into 
that  of  an  inferior  caste,  similar  to  that  of  our 
free  people  of  color.  In  every  country  ef  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  poor — the  laboring  classes — are  sub¬ 
ject  to  game  laws,  to  tythes,  to  parish  regula¬ 
tions,  which  restrict  locomotion,  or  removal 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  employment. 
They  are  deprived  of  all  political  privileges, 
and  consequently  have  an  essential  stimulant 
to  enterprise  taken  from  them.  They  cannot 
carry  fire-arais,  are  regarded  and  treated  as 
inferiors  by  the  privileged  classes,  and  in  every 
particular  but  in  color  their  condition  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  free  colored  people  in  the 
South. 

Still,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  their  con¬ 
dition  is  improving  from  age  to  age,  and  that 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  their  barba¬ 
rous  ancestors.  We  will  show  that  wages  have 
doubled,  while  necessaries  have  become  cheap¬ 
er — and  that  luxuries  are  now  within  reach  of 
the  laborer,  of  which  kings  would  have  been 
proud  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  introduce  the 
evidence  of  this  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes,  tban  by  quoting  Macau¬ 
lay’s  philosophical  introduction  to  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  in  his  History  of  England. 

“  Nothing,”  says  he,  “has  as  yet  been  said  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  of  those  who  held 
the  plows,  who  tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled  at 
the  looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared  the  Portland 
stone  for  St.  Paul’s ;  nor  can  very  much  be  said. 
The  most  numerous  class  is  precisely  the  class 
respecting  which  we  have  the  most  meager  in¬ 
formation.  In  those  times,  philanthropists  did- 
■not  yet  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  nor  had  dem¬ 
agogues  yet  found  it  a  lucrative  trade,  to  expa¬ 


tiate  on  the  distress  of  the  laborer.  History  was 
too  much  occupied  with  courts  and  camps,  to 
spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for 
the  garret  of  the  meehanic.  The  press  now  of¬ 
ten  sends  forth  in  a  day  a  greater  quantity  of 
discussion  and  declamation  about  the  condition 
of  the  working-man,  than  was  published  daring 
the  twenty-eight  years  which .  elapsed  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  infer  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  complaint  that  there  has  been  any  in¬ 
crease  of  misery.” 

This  remark- is  still  more  applicable  to  Sla¬ 
very,  as  compared  with  Freedom,  than  to  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Slaves 
are  not  allowed  to  complain  or  to  petition. 
Their  grievances  and  wrongs  may  cry  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance  and  for  redress — to  that  tribu¬ 
nal  where  the  Higher  Law  is  the  standard; 
but  in  earthly  courts  they  must  not  be  so  much 
as  named,  much  less  listened  to,  or  removed. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Enquirer  may  quote  whole 
quartos  of  evidence  from  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittees’  examinations  and  reports,  showing  the 
sad  condition  of  the  English  poor ;  while  there 
is  not  a  recorded  sentence,  in  all  the  legislative 
documents  of  all  the  slaveholding  States,  which 
we  can  quote  to  show  that  the  chains  of  the 
slave  are  worn  uneasily.  The  Enquirer  has  us 
sadly  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect;  hut  if 
the  editor  is  proud  of  it,  he  is  welcome  to  it. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  England,  which,  as 
its  titlepage  indicates,  is  a  history  of  the  peo' 
pie  as  well  as.  of  the  Government,  gives  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  favorable  view  of  villenage  or 
serfdom,  as  it  existed  in  England  and  Germany, 
than  is  presented  in  the  works  of  Hnme,  Black- 
stone,  and  other  writers.  According  to  the 
Pictorial  History,  the  word  villani,  or  villains, 
properly  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  villa,  (that  is,  of  the  township,) 
whether  it  was  a  village  or  merely  a  farm.  The 
word  villagers  would  convey  the  nearest  idea 
of  what  was  meant  by  villani  to  a  modern  ear. 
Anotner  name  for  the  ceorls,  was  bonds,,  or 
bondsmen — that  is,  occupants  of  the  soil.  Boors, 
a  name  by  which  they  were  also  called,  means  . 
the  same  thing.  This,  therefore,  was  not  sla¬ 
very.  The  same  work  proceeds  to  define  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  as  follows : 

“Not  accounted  as  at  all  forming  part  of  the 
people,  but  deprived  of  all  rights,  both  political 
and  personal,  and  classed  rather  with  the  cat¬ 
tle  than  among  human  beings,  were  the  the- 
owes,  in  Latin,  servi,  which  may  be  translated 
serfs,  or  slaves,  in  modern  language.”  *  *  * 

“  The  Saxon  theowes  spoke  the  same  language, 
and,  according  to  every  appearance,  were,  in 
general,  of  the  same  race  with  the  masters.” 

*  *  *  “  The  number  of  servi  reckoned  up 
in  Doomsday  Book  is  only  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  they  and  their  families  did  not  amount  to 
a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  population.  We  find 
no  trace  of  any  servile  insurrection  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  History.  The  life  of  a  theowe,  indeed, 
was  no  further  protected  by  law  than  that  of 
one  of  the  inferior  animals ;  but  he  was,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  worth  more  to  his  master  than  a  cow  or 
an  ox,  and  nearly  as  much  as  a  horse ;  and, 
therefore,  we  may  suppose  the  slaves  would  be, 
on  tbe  whole,  at  least  as  well  taken  care  of  as 
the  cattle.” 

This  small  class  was  the  only  one  in  Eng¬ 
land  whose  condition  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Virginia  slaves.  It  seems  to  have  been  worse 
in  this,  that  there  was  no  protection  for  life 
against  the  brutality  of  the  master.  Yet  this 
is  the  condition  which  the  “Democratic"  En¬ 
quirer  holds  up  for  the  admiration  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age !  The  editor  deplores  the  fanatical 
blindness  which  induced  the  mawkish  philan¬ 
thropists  of  modern  times  to  abolish  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  reduced  the  white  men  of  England 
and  Germany — his  and  onr  ancestors — to  the 
condition  of  cattle,  subject  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  maimed  or  murdered,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  nobility  !  The  Enquirer  has  not  yet  pro¬ 


posed  to  reduce  the  poor  white  men  of  Virgin¬ 
ia  to  this  condition,  but  its  .arguments  inevita¬ 
bly  lead  to  that  result,  whatever  it  may  say  to 
the  contrary. 

Villenage  was  not  slavery.  It  was  a  thousand 
times  better  than  slavery — far  better  than  the 
condition  of  the  free  colored  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try — -and,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  better 
in  one  respect  than  the  present  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Europe.  The  same  work  from 
which  we  have  quoted  proceeds  to  describe 
the  condition  of  the  villain  as  follows : 


“  This,  then,  we  repeat,  was  the  obligation 
lying  on  the  villain :  ho  was  bound  to  pay  cer¬ 
tain  dues  and  to  reader  certain  services  to  his 
lord,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  were 
usually  felt  to  be  any  heavier  burden  than  the 
payment  of  rent  is  felt  to  be  by  a  tenant  of  the 
present  day.  But  had  he  no  rights  as  well  as 
obligations?  The  soil  was,  in  truth,. as  much 
his  as  he  was  the  soil’s.  If  he  could  not  leave 
it,  so  neither  could  he  be  driven  from  it.  It 
was  his  property  to  occupy,  and  cultivate,  and 
reap  the  produce  of,  as  much  as  his  services 
and  dues  were  the  property  of  his  lord.  The 
master  could  no  more  sell,  or  dispossess,  or  in 
any  other  way  (except  by  divesting  himself  of 
the  land)  get  rid  of  his  villain,  than  the  villain 
could  get  rid  of  his  master.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  even  those  of  this  class  of  persons 
who  possessed  the  smallest  tenements  consider¬ 
ed  themselves  better  of,  with  all  the  services 
they  had  to  render,  than  if  they  had  been  with¬ 
out  both  services  and  the  tenements.” 


or  slave,  liable  to  be  maimed  or  murdered,  at 
the  caprice  of  his  irresponsible  lord. 

Our  historian  says  that  villenage  ceased  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
attributes  the  remarkable  rise  in  wages  about 
that  time  in  part  to  that  circumstance.  “  The 
annual  wages  of  a  bailiff  were  raised  by  statute 
from  13s.  id.,  at  which  they  were  fixed  fifty 
yeara  before,  to  23s.  Ad. ;  of  a  master  hind, 
carter,  or  chief  shepherd,  from  10s.  to  20s. ; 
of  a '  common  servant  in  husbandry,  from  Is.  to 
15s.”  *  *  *  “In  the  case  of  laborers  in 
husbandry,  the  advance  between  1388  and  1444 
seems  to  have  tri  m  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
per  cent;,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  as  great  in  the  ea3e  of  laborers  f 
of  other  descriptions,”  &c.  *  *  *  “The 
improvement  that  continued  to  take  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  to  the  end 
of  the  present  period,  (1399  to  I486,)  may  be 
inferred  from, the  statutes  respecting  apparel, 
which  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  : 
as  compared  with  the  enactments  of  the  same 
kind  at  an  earlier  date,”  &c. 

The  Abolition  of  villenage  and  slavery,  which 
classes  embraced  in  those  early  ages  the  great 
body  of  the  poor,  of  course  threw  upon  the 
state  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  destitute, 
aged,  and  infirm ;  and  hence  the  poor  laws 
are  identical  in  origin  with  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  and  slavery.  The  reason  of  the  coin¬ 
cidence  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment,  but  it  may  be  illustrated  by  the  state  of 
things  now  existing  in  the  South.  They  have 
poor  laws  aud  paupers  in  all  the  slave  States ; 
aud  what  classes  are  they  of?  Not  of  the 
slaves,  becouse  the  State  requires  every  slave¬ 
holder  to  take  care  of  his  slaves  when  they  be¬ 
come  helpless,  from  age  or  infirmity.  Every 
plantation  is  an  asylum  for  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind ;  but  these,  not  being  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  are  taken  no  notice  of  by  tbe  col¬ 
lectors  of  statistics.. 

The  public  poor-houses  of  the  South  are  in¬ 
tended  exclusively  for  the  free  people — for  the 
poor  whites  and  free  negroes  ;  and,  so  far  as 
our  observation  extends,  the  latter  are  not  lar¬ 
ger  participants  in  proportion  to  numbers,  of 
State,  aid,  than  the  whites.  Now,  because  there 
are  no  slaves  in  pooT-honses,  and  because  tbe 
poor  whites  have  to  be  thus  provided  for,  will 
the  Enquirer  contend  that  the  white  laboring 
class  ' of  the  South  would  be  better  off  in  sla¬ 
very?  If  not,  the  editor  should  abandon  the 
argument,  in  its  application  to  England. 

But  we  proceed  to  introduce  Mr.  Macaulay 
as  a  witness  of  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  He  con¬ 
trasts  the  period  of  Charles  II  with  that  of  the 
present  day.  (He  wrote  in  1848-’9.)  He  says : 

“  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion 
carries  great  weight,  informs  us  that  a  laborer 
was  by  no  means  in  the  lowest  state,  who  re¬ 
ceive^  for  a  day’s  work  fourpence,  with  food,  or 
eightpence,  without  food.  Four  shillings  a 
week,  therefore,  were,  according  to  Petty’s  cal¬ 
culation,  fair  agricultural  wages.”  *  *  * 
“The  wages  of  the  common  agricultural  la¬ 
borer,  from  March  to  September,  they  (the  jus¬ 
tices  of  Warwickshire,  in  1685)  fixed  at  the 
precise  sum  mentioned  by  Petty,  namely,  four 
shilling's  a  week,  without  food.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  to  March,  the  wages  were  to  be  only  three 
shillings  a  week.”  *  *  *  “According  to 
him,  (Richard  Dunning,)  the  wages  of  the 
Devonshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
five  shillings  a  week.”  *  *  *  “  Still  better 
was  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  The  magis¬ 
trates  of  Suffolk  met  there  in  the  spring  of 
1682,  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolved,  tha 
where  the  laborer  was  not  boarded,  he  shouldt 
have  five  shillings  a  week  in  winter,  and  six  in 
summer.”  *  *  *  “In  1661,  the  justices  at 
Chelmsford  had  fixed  the  wages  of  the  Essex 
laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six  shillings 
in  winter,  and  seven  in  summer.”  *  *  * 
“Wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  a  quarter, 
which  would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost 
a  famine  price.”  *  *  *  “  The  pay  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  foot  soldier,  in  1685,  was  only  four  shillings 
and  eightpence  a  week,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Government  in  that  year  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  many  thousands  of  English  recruits 
at  very  short  notice.”  *■*■*«  Qn  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wages' of  the  peasant  did  not  exceed  four 
shillings  a  week ;  but  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  five  shillings,  six  shillings,  and,  during 
the  summer  months,  even  seven  shillings,  were 
paid.  At  present,  a  district  where  a  laboring 
man  earns  only  seven  shillings  a  week  is 
thought  to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to  humanity. 
The  average  is  very  much  higher;  and  in  pros¬ 
perous  counties,  the  weekly  wages  of  husband¬ 
men  amount  to  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  six¬ 
teen  shillings;” 

“In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  remarked  that  the  high  wages  paid 
in  this  country  made  it  impossible  for  our  tex¬ 
tures  to  maintain  a  competition  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An  English  me¬ 
chanic,  he  said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native 
of  Bengal  for  a  piece  of  copper,  exacted  a  shil¬ 
ling  a  day.”  *  *  *  “A  shilling  a  day,  the 
poet  declares,  is  what  the  weaver  would  have, 
if  justiee  were  done : 


man  life  has  been  lengthened  over  tho  whole 
kingdom,  by  the  improvements  in  the  science 
of  medicihe,  and  the  improved  attention  which 
is  now  given  to  sanitary  regulations.  “  The 
difference  in  salubrity  between  the  London  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  London  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  very  far  greater  than 
the  difference  between  London  in  an  ordinary 
season  and  London  in  the  cholera.” 

Facts  like  these,  going  to  show  the  improving 
condition  of  mankind,  with  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  in  spite  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  number 
to  be  provided  for,  will  be  read  with  delight  by 
every  humane  person.  But  for  the  expense  of 
modern  wars,  which  have  entailed  heavy  na¬ 
tional  debts  and  taxes,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  English  people- wonld  not  be  behind  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  hoped  that, 
after  two  or  three  more  generations,  the  rising 
civilization  of  the  age  will  put  an  end  to  wars, 
and  that,  the  consequent  enhancement  of  wealth 
will  enable  European  States  to  cancel  their  na¬ 
tional  debts,  dispense  with  their  cumbrous  ar¬ 
mies  and  navies — whieh  are  but  the  relies  of 
barbarism — and  bestow  a  tithe  of  the  money 


which  is  now  wasted  oi 
of  the  people.  We  be 
dawning  on  tbe  llatio 
shallow  heart,  and  a  n 
the  past,  not  to  think  s 


them  in  the  education 
ieve  that  a  better  day  is 
:s.  It  would  argue  a 
rrow  acquaintance  with 


We  find  in  the  National  Era,  an  Abolition 
paper  printed  in  Washington,  the  following  at¬ 
tempt  at  irony  and  sarcasm,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Enquirer,  from  whieh  it  quotes,  and  of  the 
worthy  gentlemen  whose  authority  the  Enqui- 


“It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned  below, 
the  merited  compliments  paid  them : 

“'Professor  Stuart,  Professor  Lord  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  have  stepped  forth  as  champions  of  the  Bi¬ 


ble  and  the  South.  The  infidel  clamor  of  the 
Abolitionists  will  soon  open  the  eyes  and  arouse 
the  energies  of  many  such  soldiers  of  the  faith. 
The  cause  of  tho  South,  they  begin  tb  find,  is 
identified,  in  history  and  in  fact,  with  the  cause 
of  law,  order,  morality,  and  religion.” 

We  presume,  of  course,  the  editors  of  the 
Era  are  the  enemies  of  law,  morality,  and  reli¬ 
gion — of  property,  of  marriage,  and  of  all  things  • 
held  venerable  or  respectable  by  the  world  at 
large.  They  would  otherwise  be  more  psuedo 
Abolitionists.  They  attack  Professor  Stuart, 
Professor  Lord,  and  Mr.  Adams,  because  they 
are  honest,  religions,  learned,  dovoted  men, 
“sans peur  and  sans  raproche,”  who  dare  to 
defend  Slavery  at  the  North,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  mere  con¬ 
science  and  religion’s  sake.  Now,  we  want  no 
such  defenders.  They  would  palliate  and  ex¬ 
cuse  Slavery.  We  believe  Slavery  to  bo  moral¬ 
ly,  religiously,  politically,  and  economically, 
right.  But  we  believe  Stuart,  and  Lord,  and 
Adams,'  to  be  Christians,  aud  gentlemen,  and 
patriots.  Doos  the  Era  deny  it,  ?  Nay,  more : 
Does  the  Era  deny  that  the  negroes  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  better  fed,  housed,  and  clothed, 
freer  from  crime,  and  better  off  as  to  moral,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  intellectual  culture,  than  any  labor¬ 
ing  class  now  is,  or  ever  was,  in  Europe  or 
Asia  ? — Richmond  Enquirer. 

We  let  the  irony  pass  for  what  it  is  worth, 
with  the  remark  that  its  point  was  intended  for 
the  reverned  apologists  of  Slavery,  the  assail¬ 
ants  of  the  Higher  Law,  and  not  for  their  South¬ 
ern  eulogist,  whose  praise,  in  that  connection  is 
severest  censure.  But  since  Senator  Hunter 
has  become  the  champion  of  the  Higher  Law, 
we  did  hope  that  the  Enquirer  and  other  South¬ 
ern  organs  of  public  opinion  wonld  see  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  attempting  to  keep  in  countenance  the  ■ 
Norfihern  doughfaces  and  toadies,  who,  in 
1850-’51,  raised  their  puny  voices  in  railing 
against  the  might  and  majesty  of  Heaven. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  late  speech  against  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  Know  Nothingism,  takes  the  iden¬ 
tical  ground  of  Mr.  Seward  in  1850,  that  we 
must  “  obey  God  rather  than  man.”  This  is 
the  dogma  whieh  was  assailed  by  Professor 
Stuart,  at  tbe  instance,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Professor  Lord. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  not  the  first  Southern  man  who 
saw  the  wickedness  and  blasphemy  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Law  doctrines  of  Professor  Stuart;  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen,  some  ten  or  twelve  months  ago, 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  ‘‘Higher  Law”  in  a 
South  Carolina  religious  paper,  and  we  think  it 
but  natural  that  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
South  should  revolt  at  the  maxim  of  Despot¬ 
ism,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  abso¬ 
lute,  and  that  resistance  to  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  is,  under  all  circumstances,  wicked 
and  criminal.  We  will  refresh  the  Enquirer's 
recollectioq  by  quoting  the  remark  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Senator,  as  we  find  it  copied  in  a  recent 
letter  of  George  Saunders,  of  general  notorie- 


the  vigilance  of  the  police  is  unable  to  reach 
them ;  and  they  afford  striking  examples  of 
“  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficulties.” 

We  might  speak  in  siniilar  terms  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed  by  the  slaves  and  free  people 
of  color  for  religions  instruction.  Religion  is 
withheld  from  the  slaves  in  nearly  all  the  slave 
States,  except  on  such  terms  as  are  thought 
compatible  with  the  police  regulations.  They 
are  forbidden  to  read  the  Bible  or  other  good 
books,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  on  pain  of  whipping.  They  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  assemble  for  religious  worship,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  presence  of  white  people,  and  their 
minister  must  be  a  white  man.  This  we  know  to 
be  the  case  in  mos  t  of  the  slave  States,  and  we 
believe  it  is  in  Virginia — if  we  are  mistaken, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  be  corrected  by  the  En¬ 
quirer.  But  as  to  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  that  is  certainly  denied  to  colored 
persons,  free  and  slave. 

Now,  what  nation  in  Europe  imposes  such 
penalties  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
throws  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  religions 
instruction  ?  Where  else  but  in  the  South  is 
literature'  withheld  from  a  whole  class — from 
the  laboring  class — and  where  else  is  the  priest 
ly  office  withheld  from  it?  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  all 
the  Sectaries,  furnish  scores  of  illustrious  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  contrary — in  which  men  have 
risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  in  society,  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  church.  Popes,  Bish¬ 
ops,  aud  the  founders  of  sects,  have,  as  often  as 
otherwise,  risemfrom  the  condition  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  common  laborers,  peasants,  and  even  from 
tbe  dregs  of  society. 

In  like  .manner,  some  of  the  brightest  names 
which  figure  in  European  civil  history,  in  liter¬ 
ature,  in  science,  in  the  civil,  military,  and 
naval  service,  owe  their  origin  to  the  humblest 
classes  of  society.  The  peerless  Shakspeare 
was  a  wool-comber,  and  the  inimitable  Burns 
|  was  a- Scotch  peasant. 

The  South  being  a  new  and  sparsely  peo¬ 
pled ’fegion,  it  of  course,  with  ordinary  indus¬ 
try,  abounds  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  physical 
wants  of  the  slaves  may  not  be  as  well  or  even 
better  supplied  than  those  of  the  laboring  pop¬ 
ulation  in  tbe  crowded  and  misgoverned  and 
over-taxed  monarchies  of  E  urope.  Admitting  the 
fact,  therefore,  is  it ’a  circumstance  to  boast  of? 
Could  it  be  otherwise  without  gross  and  wanton 
cruelty  ? 

The  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country  cost 
but  little,  and  the  slaveholder  who  denies  them 
to  his  human  cattle  is  as  short-sighted  as  he  is 
despicably  mean  and  cruel ;  yet  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  snch,  just  as  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  inflict 
cruel  whippings  for  the  slightest  offences,  or 
for  no  offences,  merely  from  the  impulse  of 
unbridled  passion.  But  even  those  who  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law  in  furnishing  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply.  of  coarse  food  and  clothing,  return  to  the 
laborer  less  than  one  fifth  of  his  earnings,  as 
we  shall  proceed  to  prove  from  “  the  docu- 

Mr.  Secretary  Walker’s  Report  on  the  Fi¬ 
nances  (Senate  Doe.,  vol.  2,  1845-6)  furnishes 
some  reliable  and  tangible  information  on  this 
head.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  resources  of 
the  country,  he  addressed  a  series  of  questions, 
by  means  of  circulars,  to  the  merchants,  farm¬ 
ers,  planters,  and  manufacturers.  Question  6 
is  as  follows : 

“Question  6.  What  has  bedn  the  annual  aver¬ 
age  price  of  these  agricultural  products  and 
staples,  during  the  same  periods,  respectively, 
and  what  the  annual  average  income  per  hand 
or  laborer,  deducting  all  expenses,  during  the 
same  periods,  respectively  ?  ”  [1832  to  1842,  anrl 


Tbe  historian  then  proceeds  to  show,  from 
the  barbarous  state  of  the  times,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  industry,  that  the  villain  would  have 
derived  little  advantage  from  the  privilege  of ' 
roaming  at  large,  from  place  to  place.  He  ih- 
sists  that,  although  villenage  partook  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  both  slavery  and  freedom,  it  had  far 
more  of  the  latter  than  the  former  element  in 
it.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  system  has 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  American  chattel 
slavery ;  and  if  its  abolition  should  be  found  to 
have  injured,  rather  than  benefited,  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes,  no  rational  man  would  claim  it  as 
an  argument  for  Slavery.  But  we  will  show 
that  snch  was  not  the  case. 

In  the  days  of  villenage,  the  people  were 
subject  to  lawless  and  irregular  exactions,  and 
to  insult  and  injury  in  a  thousand  ways,  from 
the  nobility,  just  as  the  slaves  and  free  negroes 
of  the  South  are  now  from  the  whites.  Every 
one  knows  that  such  injuries  cannot  now  be 
inflicted  with  impunity  upon  the  peasantry  of 
Europe,  except  in  "Russia,  where  serfdom  pre¬ 
vails.  In  corroboration  of  this  view,  our  au¬ 
thor  continues : 


*  *  *  “  From  this  valuable  record,  (Regis¬ 
ter  of  Greenwich  Hospital,)  it  appears  that  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  tl/e  | 
daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  rifon  from 
half  a  crown  to  four  and  tonpence,  those  of  the 
mason  from  half  a  crown  to  five  and  three¬ 
pence,  those  of  the  carpenter  from  half  a  crown 
to  five  and  fivepenee,  those  of  the  plumber 
from  three  shillings  to  five  and  sixpence.”  * 

*  *  “  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wa¬ 
ges  of  labor,  in  money,  were  in  1685  not  more 
than  half  of  what  they  now  are ;  and  there  were 
few  articles,  important  to  the  working  man,  of 
which  the  price  was  not  in  1685  more  than  half 
of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  much  cheaper  in 
that  age  than  at  present.  Meat  was  also  cheap¬ 
er,  hut  was  still  so  dear  that  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  families  who  scarcely 


“  Glanville,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  whatever 
money  or  goods  a  villain  possessed,  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  law  to  belong  to  his  lord,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  emancipate  himself,  or 
purchase  his  freedom  with  his  own  money ; 
but  all  that  can  be  meant  by  this  is,  that  the 
lord  had  perhaps  the  legal  right,  if  he  ,  chose, 
of  taking  from  his  villain  whatever  property 
the  latter  might  have  acquired,”  &c. 

But  the  villains  .generally  were  transformed 


Ms  natural  and  political  conclusions,  roughly 
estimated  the  common  people  'of  England  at 
880,000  families.  Of  these  families,  440,000, 
according  to  him,  ate  animal  food  twice  a  week. 
The  remaining  440,000  ate  it  not  at  all,  or,  at 
most,  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.”  *  *  * 
“In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little 
change.  Tbe  average  price  of  the  quarter  du¬ 
ring  the  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  II  was  fifty 
shillings.  Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given 
to  the  inmates  of  a  work-house,  was  then  seldom 
seen,  even  on  the  trenchers  of  a  yeoman  or  a 
shop-keeper.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation 
lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats.” 
*  *  *  “  Among  the  commodities  for  which 

the  laborer  would  have  had  to  pay  higher  in 
1685  than  his  posterity  pay  in  1848,  were  sugar, 
salt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and 
generally  all  articles  of  clothing,  and  all  articles 
of  bedding.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  old 
coats  aud  blankets  would  have  been  not  only 
more  costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the  mod- 


But  the  villains  .generally  were  transformed 
into  freemen  during  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  and  became  tenants  in  villen¬ 
age,  with  the  same  right  to  live  on  the  soil  as 
in  their  former  condition,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  rights  of  freemen  to  accumulate  and 
hold  property,  without  molestation  from  the 
lord.  “  The  villain,”  Says  the  Mstorian,  “  hav¬ 
ing  thus  acquired  the  free  disposal  of  his  per¬ 
son  and  property,  would  be  a  villain  no  longer 
in  anything  hut  in  name  ;  even  that  would  be 
changed,  and  he  would  be  called,  not  a  villain, 
but  a  tenant  in  villenage.”  His  condition  is 
greatly  and  immeasurably  improved,  since  he 
retains  his  right  to  the  soil,  acquires  a  right  to 
his  person,  and  tbe  fruits  of  his  industry. 

“  While  the  villain  regardant  was  thus  rising 
into  the  copyhold  proprietor,  the  villain  in 
gross  was  also  undergoing  a  corresponding 
transformation,  and  becoming  a  free  laborer.” 
The  latter,  or  yillaio  in  gross,  was  the  theowe, 


The  number  who  now  receive  parish  aid  du- 1 
ring  a  year  is  from  a  tenth  to  a  thirteenth  of 
the  entire  population.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  King  estimates  the  number  at  one  fifth,  in 
wMch  Davenant  concurs.  It  is  also  demon¬ 
strable  that  the  paupers  of  the  present  day  re¬ 
ceive  twice  as  much  per  head  per  annum  as  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II — a  sure  indication  of  the 
superior  standard  of  comfort. 

Macaulay  shows  that  the  shameful  system  of 
overworking  young  children  in  factories  was ! 
carried  to  a  greater  excess  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II  than  at  the  present  day,  or  even  be¬ 
fore  the  late  reforms  in  that  particular.  He 


“  The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  history 
of  the  past,  the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to 
dissent  from  those  who  imagine  that  onr  age  has 
been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
old.  That  which  is  new  is  the  intelligence 
which  discerns  and  the  humanity  whieh  reme- 


He  shows  the  immense  benefits  which  science 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  have  conferred 
upon  all  classes.  He  says  that  the  term  of  hu- 


longer  extract  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  address, 
which  has  gofte  the  rounds  of  the  papers ;  and 
although  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuine¬ 
ness,  we  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Enquirer  to  it,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
explained  satisfactorily.  It  is  as  follows : 

“All  Christian  churches  and  individuals,” 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  at  Petersburgh,  “  believe  that 
the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  God  is  high¬ 
er  than  any  obligations  to  man ;  and  that  in  a 
conflict  between  human  and  Divine  laws,  you 
must  serve  God  rather  than  man.'’ 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  speech  in  1850,  which  call¬ 
ed  down  upon  him  so  much  bitter  denunciation 
from  the  champions  of  Compromise  and  Slave¬ 
ry.  If  there  is  anything  wicked  and  criminal 
in  it,  Mr.  Hunter  is  equally  deserving  of  the 
maledictions  of  the  friends  of  “  law  and  order ;  ” 
but  if  it  is  a  grand  and  glorious  truth,  then  the 
Virginia  Senator  is  entitled  to  share  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Seward  in  the  honor  of  having  proclaimed 
it  to  unwilling  ears.  What  says  the  Enquirer  t 
j  Is  the  extract  genuine?  By  the  way,  that 
I  point  cannot  be  doubted,  since  we  cut  it  from 
the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  the 
special  advocate  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  the  editor 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  its  genuineness. 
What,  then,  says  the  Enquirer,  as  to  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  sentiment?  Does  Senator  Hunter 
lay  down  the  true  doctrine  of  individual  and 
Christian  duty ?  Will  the  Enquirer  answer? 

4  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  con¬ 
cluding  interrogatory  of  the  Enquirer.  We 
do  not  believe  “  that  the  negroes  of  Virginia 
are  better  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  freer  from 
crime,  and  better  off  as  to  moral,  religious, 
and  intellectual  culture,  than  any  laboring 
class  now  is,  or  ever  was,  in  Europe  or  Asia.” 
So  far  from  it,  we  believe  that  they  are  worse 
off  than  any  laboring  population  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  the  serfs  of  semi-barbarous  Rus¬ 
sia.  That  it  is  easy  to  assert  anything,  how¬ 
ever  false,  absurd,  or  impossible,  is  shown  by 
the  challenge  which  the  Enquirer  gives  as  to 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Virginia  negroes! 
It  looks  as  if  the  editor  were  jesting — as  if  he 
were  mocking  Kis  readers  with  the  severest 
irony,  at  the  expense  of  the  “  peculiar  institu¬ 
tion”  and  its  greatest  safeguard,  ignorance. 
We  conld  have  said  nothing  so  severe  against 
Slavery  as  is  implied  in  this  taunt ;  for,  who  is 
not  aware  that  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  a  crime,  punishable  with  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment — and  who  does  not  recollect  that 
only  some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  a 
lady  was  sentenced  to  six  months  imprison¬ 
ment  for  teacMng  slaves  to  read,  and  that  she 
was  permitted  to  serve  out  the  last  moment  of 
it  by  the  Chivalrous  Governor,  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  chivalrous  people  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion?  Yet  the  Enquirer  boasts  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  of  the  Slaves !  If  one  slave  in 
a  thousand  in  Virginia  is  able  to  read  or  write, 
those  faculties  must  be  exercised  by  stealth,  in 
hay-lofta  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  where 


1842  to  1845.1 

P.  W.  Fraser,  of  South  Carolina,  answered: 

“The  annual  average  income  per  hand  or  labor¬ 
er,  deducting  all  expenses,  can  be  easily  estima¬ 
ted  by  the  hire,  by  which  standard  l  am  disposed 
to  be  governed ;  and  I  consider  fall-task  hands 
must  have  brought  annually,  during  those  years, 
sixty  dollars  per  head,  and  the  furnisMng  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  leaving  forty-five  dollars.  Many 
planters'  realize  $100  or  more,  but  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  its  situa¬ 
tion,  whether  safe  or  unsafe,  old  or  new,  and 
many  other  circumstances.” 

Appalachicola,  Fla. — Robert  Myers,  United 
States  Marshal,  says : 

“  The  annual  average  income  per  hand,  after 
deducting  expenses,  and  making  no  allowance 
for  interest  on  capital  invested,  from  1832'  to 
1842,  was  about  $165 ;  and  from  1842  to  1845, 
it  was  about  $30. 

P.  A.  Rost,  Louisiana,  owns  a  sugar  and  a 
cotton  plantation,  and  compares  their  respect¬ 
ive  profits.  He  says : 


the  sugar  plantation,  from  1842  to  18- 
been  $1?5,  and  must  have  been  the  same 
ten  previous  years.  On  the  cotton  plai 
since  1842  the  worm  and  overflows  have 
in  two  years  the  loss  of  a  whole  crop;  co 
those  two  years  for  one,  the  .average  wo 
$145  per  hand;  and  if  the  crop  now  or 
were  included  in  the  estimate,  the  averag < 
he  near  $600  per  hand.” 


A  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary’s,  La.,  give  the  following  estimate  of  plant¬ 
ation  expenses.  Like  the  sugar  planters  gen¬ 
erally,  they  are  the  advocates  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  in  their  letter  remonstrate  with  Mr. 
Walker  against  a  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar. 
To  show  him  that  protection  is  the  life  of  the 
sugar  interest,  they  make  this  estimate  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  profits.  If  they  are  tempted  to  ex¬ 
aggerate,  it  is  on  the  side  of  expenses — but  we 
presume  their  statement  is  candid  and  truthful. 
It  is  as  follows : 

“  Annexed  you  have  a  statement  showing  the 
annual  necessary  expenses  pertaining  to  a  plant¬ 
ation,  whereon  is  produced,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
Statement. 

Household  and  family  expenses  -  -  $1,000 

Overseer’s  salary . 400 

Food  and  clothing  for  15  working  hands, 


Food  and  clothing  for  15  old  negroes 
and  children,  at  $15 
1J  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  (which 
is  about  $40,000)  to  keep  it  in  repair 


50  hogsheads  sugar  at  4  cents 
per  pound  (net  proceeds)  -  5 
25  hogsheads  sugar  at  3  cents 
per  pound  (net  prooeeds) 

25  hogsheads  sugar  at  2  cents 
per  pound  (net  proceeds) 

4,000  gallons  of  molasses  at  10 


Leaving  a  profit  of  975 

This  statement  is  signed  by  R.  W.  Harris, 


Henry  Foote,  Benjamin  Lacy,  E.  Carliu,  and 
forty-four  others.  They  are  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  standing,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the 
large  space  given  to  their  statement  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  document. 


“ Proforma  expenses  of  a  sugar  estate  working • 
a  gang  of  one  hundred  slaves,  and  producing 
per  annum  four  to  five  hundred  hogsheads  of 
sugar. 

Overseer . $1,500 

Doctor,  $3  per  slave,  of  all  ages  -  -  300 

Yearly  repairs  to  engine,  copper  work, 
resetting  of  sugar  kettles,  &e.,  at 

least . goo 

Engineer,  during  grinding  season  -  -  200 

Pork,  60  pounds  per  day — say,  per  an¬ 
num,  90  hogsheads,  at  $12  -  -  -  1,080 

Hoops .  80 

Clothing,  two  full  suits  per  annum, 
shoes,  caps,  hats,  and  100  blankets, 

at  least  $15  per  slave . 1,500 

Mules  or  horses,  and  cattle  to  replace, 
at  least  500 
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Implements  of  husbandry,  iron,  nails, 

lime,  &c.,  at  least . $1,000  j 

Factor’s  commission,  2j  per  cent  -  ■  600 


“Corn,  4,000  barrels  per  annum, here  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  on  the  estate,  although  it 
is  known  that  for  thq  last  three  years  large 
quantities  have  been  bought  by  the  plauters.” 

This  estimate  corresponds  substantially  with 
the  one  above.  It  is  therefore  clear,  from  un¬ 


questionable  Southern  testi  m  ony,  that  the  slaves 
of  the  South,  while  earning  from  one  to  six 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  receive  in  return 
for  their  labors  at  most  only  thirty  dollars! 
The  South  Carolina  estimate,  of  fifteen  dollars, 
we  are  willing  tp  concede,  may  refer  to  cloth¬ 
ing  only;  and  that  the  food  may,  as  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  be  worth  as  much  more. 

Wo  regret  that  we  have  no  certain  data  to 
govern  us  in  estimating  the  remuneration 
which  a  slave  receives  in  Virginia ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  both  provisions  and  clothing  are 
cheaper  in  that  State  than  in  South,  Carolina 
or  Louisiana,  and  in  all  the  slhve  States  the 
law  only  exacts  of  the  master  the  supply  of 
necessaries  to  his  slaves.  Besides,  our  ques¬ 
tioner,  the  Enquirer,  is  the  champion  of  uni¬ 
versal  Slavery,  “  as  it  is,”  and  he  will  therefore 
not  refuse  to  stand  by  the  institution  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

We  give  the  Enquirer  our  authority,  and  we 
challenge  investigation.  Will  the  editor  have 
the  candor  and  fait-hess  to  lay  the  facts  before 
his  readers  ?  Nous  verrons!  G. 


The  Old  Line  Democracy  or  Lacofocos  of 
Indiana  appear  to  be  in  a  desperate  strait.  At 
a  recent  meeting  or  convention  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  they  adopted  the  following  ridiculous  re¬ 
solve,  in  which  they  attempt  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  Missouri  foray  into  Kansas  upon  the 
Know  Nothings : 

“  Resolved,  That  holding  no  sympathy  with 
the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  opposed  to  its 
extension,  we  fully  endorse  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka  bill  as  a  measure  of  popular  sovereignty,  but 
utterly  repudiate  and  denounce  the  lawless  out¬ 
rage  committed  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  Kansas,  at  their  late  Territorial  election, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Know  Nothing  lodges 
of  Missouri.” 

A  cause  must  be  growing  hopeless,  when  its 
advocates  resort  to  such  silly  falsehoods  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  Everybody  knows  that  Atchison  and 
Stringfellow,  the  leaders  of  the  Missouri  ruf¬ 
fians,  are  fast  friends  of  the  Administration, 
and  that  Governor  Reeder  has  been  removed  to 
gratify  them,  and  the  Southern  Democracy. 

The  Republicans  held  a  meeting  at  the  same 
plaoe  on  the  following  Saturday,  (the  28th  ult.,) 
at  which  strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  Freedom 
and  Temperance  were  adopted.  The  Native 
American  element  was  softened  down  to  the 
following :  G. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  demand,  and  will  insist 
upon,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  in  order  that  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  shall  be  enjoyed  only  by  native-born  citi¬ 
zens,  and  those  who  are  made  citizens  by  vir¬ 
tue  and  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

“  Resolved,  That,  as  a  political  party,  we 
pledge  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws  to  all 
persons,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  rights,  whether  su'ch  persons  be  of  native 
or  foreign  birth.” 


Fee,  a  native  Kentuckian  and  an  American 
citizen,  though  guarantied  in  the  full  freedom 
of  religious  opinion  and  the  untrammelled 
utterance  of  the  same,  by  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Constitutions,  and  by  the  law  of  nature, 
was,  by  an  illegal  and  “  revolutionary "  body 
of  the  slave  party  of  Lincoln,  deprived  by  force 
of  these  “  inalienable  rights.”  We  appealed  to 
the  laws  of  the  country — proved  fully  our  griev¬ 
ances,  but  were  denied  redress,  as  alleged  by 
the  grand  jury,  upon  the  ground  of  “  tear  of 
excitement.”  Here  was  an  established  des¬ 
potism  over  us,  as  effectual  as  if  the  Czar  had 
rule  over  us!  Did  we  take  the  law  ihto  our  our 
own  hands,  and  go  and  assassinate  Messrs. 
Montgomery  Sc  Co.  7  No !  but,  in  great  for¬ 
bearance,  we  suffered  unrevenged  the  wrongs 
ofithe  past,  and  we  determined  in  the  future  to 
rely  upon  our  constitutional  right  of  self- 
defence —  “  the  great  first  law  of  nature.”  The 
platform  of  our  action  was  laid  down  fully  in 
the  Jessamine  resolutions,  published  in  the 
“  Observer  and  Reporter,”  and  “  Kentucky 
Statesman ,”  the  organs  of  the  Whig  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  parties  of  the  State.  These  resolutions, 
against  which  no  press  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  ventured  to  raise  its  voice  of  dissent,  were 
so  published,  that  the  responsibility  of  possible 
civil  war  and  bloodshed  should  not  rest  upon 
us  and  ours  in  the  disturbed  future.  Those 
resolutions  were  read  at  the  meetings  at  Scaffold 
Cane  and  Brush  Creek,  as  the  unquestionable 
basis  of  our  whole  action;  and  neither  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  W.  H.  Kirtley  nor  all  the  slaveholders 
of  Rockcastle  can  change  the  letter  or  the 
spirit !  In  those  speeches  I  proposed  to  arouse 
“  the  people  ”  to  a  sense  of  their  threatened 
servitude,  and  to  involve  a  peaceable  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  vital  question  of  Slavery,  not  by 
the  cartridge-box,  but  by  the  ballot-box. 

No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  we,  but  your  caste, 
who,  standing  above  ns,  have  “  muddied  the 
stream,”  and  sent  the  bitter  waters  down  to  us 
to  drink.  Your  cry  of  “wolf”  will  have  little 
credit  with  the  world  against  me,  who  have  for 
so  many  years  of  nnequal  warfare,  with  all  my 
power  of  pen  and  speech,  pleaded  for  peace, 
for  the  Constitution,  and  for  the  laws.  It  was 
to  win  over  these  outlaws  to  tlfe  side  of  con- 
stitutioiml  action,  that  I  presented  the  outlines 
of  the  argument,  as  stated  by  W.  H.  Kirtley. 
That,  after  all,  the  triumph  of  the  slave  party 
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347,000  slaveholders  in  the  Uni 


t-  I  23,000,000  of  whites  and  freemen,  North  a 


South.  That  there  was  no  instance  in  history 
of  civil  war  in  slave  States,  where  the  slaves 
did  not  come  into  action.  That  the  Free  Soil 
“  Abolition  ”  or  Republican  party  were  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  North,  and  that  a'war  begun 


FREE  SPEECH  IN  KENTUCKY. 


The  following  is  the  highly  interesting  cor¬ 
respondence  to  which  we  referred  last  week. 
In  view  of  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  Which  followed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  Landmarks  of  Freedom: 
SHAM.  LIBERTY  OR  DESPERATION  TRIUMPH? 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ky.,  July  12,  1865. 

Sir  :  We  address  you,  not  in  anger,  but  from 
a  deep  conviction  that  onr  rights,  politically, 
morally,  and  socially,  are  endangered.  We  are 
free  to  say  that  your  nonduct,  when  in  our 
town,  in  times  past,  has  been  that  of  a  courte¬ 
ous  gentleman,  and  won  our  respect,  however 
much  we  differed  with  you  in  regard  to  Slave¬ 
ry  ;  but  we  regret  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
information,  not  to  be  doubted  or  misunderstood, 
of  a  speech  recently  made  by  you  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  at  Brush  Creek  Meeting  House,  and  on  the 
next  day  at  Scaffold  Cane  Meeting  House,  that 
has  produced  serious  alarm  among  the  people 
of  the  country— so  much  so,  that  a  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  danger  called  together  a  large  assembly 
at  the  court-house  on  yesterday,  to  consult  how  1 
to  protect  themselves,  their  families  and  prop¬ 
erty,  from  the  alarming  doctrines  of  the  speech, 
particularly  at  Brush  Creek.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  positions  taken  by  you  had  been,  as  the 
meeting  wore  assured,  carefully  written  out  by 
W.  H.  Kirtley,  and  substantiated  by  others  of 
our  highly  respectable,  citizens  who  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  read  to  the  meeting,  which  you  may 
see  in  the  public  press.  It  produced  a  deep 
sensation,  and  was  regarded  by  all  as  revolu¬ 
tionary — an  invocation  to  assail  by  foree,  by  the 
free  States,  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the 
South,  and  a  call  upon  the  slaves  to  insurrec¬ 
tion  to  obtain  their  freedom. 

While  we  know  it  is  our  duty  to  treat  the 
slave  well,  to  do  all  we  can  to  ameliorate  his 
condition,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
the  protection  we  owe  our  families,  and  the 
stability  of  the  Government,  suffer  such  doctrine 
to  be  preaehed  in  the  midst  and  in  the  hearing 
of  our  slaves,  without  giving  our  most  unquali¬ 
fied  dissent.  Slavery  is  amongBt  ns — it  has 
been  entailed  upon  us — it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Government — our  safety  reqnires  we  should 
keep  them  as  they  are,  until,  by  the  aid  of  Prov¬ 
idence  and  the  wisdom  of  man,  they  can  be 
removed  beyond  our  limits — to  Africa,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  Entertaining  these  views,  we  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee,  and  instructed  to  transmit 
you  the  enclosed  resolutions.  Be  assured  they 
contain  the  deliberate  opinion  and  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  of  tire  meeting,  and,  we  believe,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  county.  They  will 
peril  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  but  they  will  not,  at  all 


here  might  involve  all  the  forces  oftthe  nation. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  said.  Is  it 
true  ?  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  see,  and  feel, 
aud  act  up  to  the  deep  wisdom  of  my  argument. 
No  friend  to  the  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop¬ 
erty,  will  recklessly  and  criminally  precipitate 
all  these  necessary  forces  into  action  I  I  wash 
my  hands  of  all  the  responsibility,  now  and 
hereafter,  forever  !  Now,  all  this  was  said  to 
freemen,  not  to  slaves  ;  there  was  not  a  single 
black  or  slave  at  those  two  meetings.  How, 
then,  could  my  ■  speeches  be  insurrectionary  7 
To  construe  such  language,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  into  an  offence,  as  “  in  thg  midst  and 
hearing  of  slaves,”  is  to  construe  liberty  out  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky.  No ;  men  do  not  plot 
treason  in  open  day,  and  proclaim  it  from  the 
stump.  What  I  said  there,  I  will  say  again, 
aud  at  all  times,  and  to  the  more  the?  better. 

Gentlemen,  whilst  I  deny  your  right  to  be¬ 
come  my  censors,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
friendly  tone  of  your  letter,  I  will  state  categor¬ 
ically,  for  your  satisfaction  and  restored  equa¬ 
nimity  of  mind,  what  wo  only  meditate. 

1st.  The  legal  and  constitutional  abolition  of 
Slavery. 

2d.  Acknowledging  the  great  republican 
idea,  that  the  will  of  the  legal  majority  should 
be  our  rule  of  action,  we  will  submit  forever  to 
the  constitutional  action  and  domination  of  the 
slave  party  ;  if  we  triumph  often  by  the  same 
means,  they  must  submit  to  us. 

3d.  Illegal  and  despotic  power  we  will  resist 
by  all  the  power  God  and  nature  has  put  into 
our  hands. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  your. better  judgment  and 
noblest  instincts,  arc  we  right  ?  Would  not  I 
forfeit  your  confidence  aud  respect;  if  with 
these  views  I  acted  otherwise  7  For  the  man 
who  submits  to  servitude  to-day,  will  assist  in 
enslaving  yon  to-morrow.  _  Still  further,  allow 
me  to  say,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
slaves  personally ;  it  is  neither  our  right  nor  our 
best  policy.  For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  that  neither  the  whites  nor  the  blacks  are 
to  bo  benefited  by  forcible  emancipation.  Treat 
us  as  equals,  and  we  are  your  friends ;  against 
illegal  action,  at  home  and  from  abroad,  your 
defenders.  Your  own  unwise  and  despotic  talk 
and  action  is  the  great  source  of  disturbance, 
among  blacks  and  whites.  Let  ns  all  stand  by 
the  law,  as  the  only  ark  of  safety.  The  lynch¬ 
ers  of  Missouri  put  down  the  Republicans  to¬ 
day,  and  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Whigs 
and  Bentonites  to-morrow!  The  cause  for 
which  we  contend  is  not  ours — it  is  yours — 
every  mans.  We  invite  slaveholders  and  non¬ 
slaveholders,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  Know 
Nothings  and  Sag  Nichts,  Republican  and 
Tory,  to  enter  in  with  ns  into  this  impregnable? 
fortress — free  speech  1 

With  regard  to  the  resolutions,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  rightly  understand  them.  If  you 
propose  a  legal  remedy  for  a  violation  of  law,j 
and  to  prove  our  words  or  actions  insurrection¬ 
ary  and  criminal,  we  will  submit  to  the  laws  of 
tlie  land,  and  trust  securely  in  the  justice  of 
our  country,  the  purity  of  onr  purposes,  and  the 
patriotism  of  our  acts.  But  if  you  threaten  vio¬ 
lence,  then,  as  men  who  are  free,  and  your 
equals  in  spirit,  we  will  defend  ourselves  and 
our  whole  liberties,  or  die.  The  Rev.  John  G. 
Fee  and  I  will  address  the  people  of  Rockcas¬ 
tle,  at  Scaffold  Cane,  on  Saturday  next.  We 
invite  you  to  share  with  us  in  the  freedom  off 
opinion  and  of  speech ;  and  may  God  defend  the 
right.  I  ask  that  you  will  lay  this  letter  before 
your  meeting,  as  before  assembled,  and  that 
you  will  have  the  magnanimity  to  do  me  the 
justice,  whatever  it  he,  which  I  deserve. 

1  am,  with  sentiments  of  consideration,  your 
obedient  servant,  C.  M.  Clay. 

Messrs.  J.  Adams,  doc.,  Esq., 

Corn,.,  ( See.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ky. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Fee,  of  Kentucky,  relative  to 
this  discussion,  which  is  unavoidably  postponed. 


Col.  C.  M.  Clay.  R.  G.  Williams. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Rockcastle, 
July  11th— 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Joplin,  R.  G.  Williams, 
Jno.  Adams,  and  M.  J.  Miller,  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  inform  Mr.  C.  M.  Clay,  John  G. 
Fee,  and  all  other  Abolition  speakers  and 
preachers,  that  they  must  desist  from  speaking 
or  preaching  in  the  county  of  Rockcastle,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  dealt  with  as  justice  and 


Berea,  Madison  County,  Ky., 

July  16,  1865. 

Gentlemen  :  I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th 
inst.,  with  the  enclosed  resolution  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  meeting.  Allow  me  in  turn  to  recipro¬ 
cate  the  sentiments  of  personal  consideration 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  expreBS ; 
for  I  trnst  an  honest  difference  of  political 
opinion  will  never  cause  one  republican  to  resent 
in  the  person  of  another  the  same  right  which 
he  claims  for  himself.  I  admire  the  frankness 
of  your  letter,  and  shall  answer  it  in  a  similar 
spirit.  You  misconceive  our  whole  purposes, 
and  policy.  It  would  have  been  more  just  to 
have  given  me  a  hearing,  before  condemning 
me.  Bat  since  that  is  impossible  now,  the  only 
thing  left  is  to  reconsider  your  action,  and  do  j 
me  late  justice.  Y  ou  base  your  change  of 
opinion  of  me  mainly  upon  the  testimony  of  W. 
H.  Kirtley.  Mr.  Kirtley  is  said  to  he  ail  honest  | 
man,  but  you  know  him  better  than  I.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  violent  personal 
prejudices.  His  attack  upon  me  formerly  in 
the  Richmond  Messenger,  and  his  late  letter  to 
the  same  press,  show  him,  to  impartial  men,  to 
be  an  unsafe  witness,  where  great  interests  are 
at  stake. 

My  speeches  at  Brush  Creek  and  Scaffold 
Cane  are  alleged  against  me  as  “  revolutiona¬ 
ry — an  invocation  to  assail  by  force,  by  the  free 
States,  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  the  South — 
and  a  call  upon  the  slaves  to  insurrection  to 
obtain  their  freedom.”  Now,  I  say  it  not  in 
terms  of  insult,  bat  Bimple  fact,  these  allega¬ 
tions  in  their  whole  extent  are  untrue.  What 


New  York. — The  friends  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  known  as  the  Softs,  show  a 
desire  to  coalesce  with  the  Hards,  at  the  ap- 
proaohing  elections ;  and,  to  effect  this  result, 
the  Albany  Junta  have  issued  a  call  for  a  State 
Convention  at  Syracuse,  on  the  29th  inst.,  to  be 
composed  of  a  double  set  of  delegates  from  each 
district  or  county.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Hards 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold,  and  that  a  re-fusion  will  be 
formed.  The  Herald,  which  divides  its  sym¬ 
pathies  between  the  Hards  and  the  Know  Noth¬ 
ings,  is  opposed  to  the  fusion.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  what  is  done  in  the  premises,  since 
nothing  which  they  can  do  will  prevent  a  fu¬ 
sion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Freedom  in 
the  Territories.  The  Union-savers  of  all  shades 
have  had  their  day,  and  their  quarrels  over  the 
spoils  they  have  won,  or  their  bargains  for  the 
attainment  of  future  spoils,  are  equally  incon¬ 
sequential — they  reckon  without  their  host.  G. 


Berlin,  July,  1855. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Era  : 

Though  the  Western  Powers  have  failed  in 
obtaining  the  active  co-operation  of  Austria  in 
their  struggle  against  Russia,  there  can  never¬ 
theless  scarcely  be  any  doubt  but  they  will  ul¬ 
timately  succeed  in  obtaining  a  signal  triumph 
over  their  formidable  enemy.  They  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  inflict  the 
most  sensible  blows  upon  Russia,  while  she  can 
do  them  no  essential  injury. 

The.  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Cab¬ 
inet  has  awakened  so  muck  contempt  among 
the  liberal  portion  of  the  German  people,  and 
throughout  all  Europe,  except  among  some  of 
the  aristocratic  cliques,  as  to  leave  that  Govern¬ 
ment  almost  tp  the  mercy  of  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers.  The  Emperor  of  France,  in  his  admirable 
address-  to  the  French  Legislature,  on  the  2d 
instant,  did  not  fail  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  public  opinion  relative  to  this  question; 
and  his  sarcastic  expression,  that  France  and 
England  are  expecting  to  see  Austria  redeem 
her  promises,  must  necessarily  he  keenly  felt 
by  the  Austrian  statesmen,  while  increasing  the 
general  odium  against  them. 

It  is  rumored,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
that  there  are  negotiations  going  on  between 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  for  the  revival  of 
the  “  Holy  Alliance ;  ”  but  such  an  attempt 
would,  under  the  present  circumstances,  afford 
the  Western  Powers  the  most  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  overthrowing  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
aud  Hokenzollern,  of  restoring  Poland,  and  of 
rendering  Italy,  aud  perhaps  Hungary  too, 
free. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  to  observe  that  the 
Polish  refugees  have,  during  the  present  war, 
exhibited  far  more  wisdom  and  prudence  than 
have  the  most  of  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  ex¬ 
iles  done,  who,  not  satisfied  with  using  certain 
journals,  especially  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  means  of  exciting  prejudices  and  hatred  to¬ 
ward  England  and  France,  have  also  entered 
into  conspiraciesagainst  the  English  andFrench 
Governments,  in  order  to  awaken  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  against  them  within  their  own  respect¬ 
ive  countries,  and  of  depriving  them  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  European  people  generally. 
This  blamable  conduct,  on  the  part  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  refugees, 
has  arisen  from  no  sympathy  with, Russia,  hut 
from  their  undying  and  just  hatred  against 
treacherous  and  cruel  Austria.  But  this  plea 
cannot  be  accepted  as  full  excuse  for  their  en¬ 
deavoring  to  injure  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  which  are  struggling  for  the 
great  cause  of  European  independency,  and 
which  certainly  cannot  he  blamed  for  having 
paralyzed  at  least  the  resistance  which  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  meet  with  from 
the  side  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  the  aid  of 
which  Russia  seems  to  have  counted  in  the 
case  of  an  alliance  between  England  and 
France  against  herself — an  event  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  late  Czar,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  deemed  very  improbable. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  Mala- 
koff  Tower  and  the  Redan,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  has  not  in  the  least  diminished  the  opin¬ 
ion  generally  entertained  of  the  great  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  French  and  English  troops  over 
the  Russian  soldiers,  in  warlike  qualities.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  garrison  of  Sebas¬ 
topol  has  made  itself  well  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  its  country,  and  behaved  with  ad¬ 
mirable  patience  and  courage. 

An  impartial  eye-witness,  and  a  man  of  great 
military  experience,  writes,  from  the  allied 
camps  before  Sebastopol,  that  the  chief  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  against  the  Mal- 
akoff  Tower  and  the  Redan,  were  the  fosse 
which  the  Russians  had  dug  the  night  before 
in  front  of  the  former,  and  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  heavy  guns  which  the  Russians  were 
enabled  to  direct  against  the  assailing  columns. 
He  blames  General  Pelissier  for  not  having,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  employed  his  artillery 
before  the  assault  took  place ;  but  adds,  that 
perhaps  the  French  would  have  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  maintaining  possession  of  the 
Malakoff  tower,  into  which  they  really  pene¬ 
trated,  had  not  the -Russians,  after  the  repulse 
of  the  English,  been  enabled  to  direct  from  the 
Redan  a  most  murderous  fire  on  the  French. 

The  same  writer,  while  highly  eulogizing  the 
English  soldiers  for  their  calm  courage,  adds, 
that  they  are,  however,  much  behind  the  French 
in  their  impetuosity,  and  are" consequently  more 
adapted  for  resistance  than  attack.  But  this 
is  nothing. new,  being  the  acknowledged  char- 
aeteristics  of  these  two  heroic  nations. 

The  great  partiality  evinced  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  journals  towards  Russia,  and 
their  misrepresentations  of  the  motives  of 
France  and  England,’  and  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe,  have  of  late  provoked  many  vehement 
articles,  in  several  Liberal  papers  in  Germany 
and  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  against 
the  conduct  of  the  American  press.  Hence, 
and  still  more  on  account  of  the  arrogant  and 
unjust  limitations  which  the  Know  Nothings 
are  desirous  to  impose  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
European  emigration,  there  prevails  throughout 
a  great  deal  of  Europe  much  bitterness  of  feel-' 
ing  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
-whom  both  the  Aristocratical  and  Liberal  par¬ 
ties  now  are  inclined  to  represent  as  beginning 
to  become  hostile  to  genuine  freedom. 

The  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung  seems 
quite  rejoiced  in  being  able  to- give  detailed 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Know  Noth¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  deter  the  Germans  from  emi¬ 
grating  to  the  United  States ;  and  even  the 
KoelniscWe  Zeitung ;  and  many  other  liberal 
German  and  Scandinavian  papers,  have  lately 
contained  articles  which  cannot  fail  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  emigration. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
which  have  in  great  part  to  thank  the  Euro¬ 
pean  emigrants  for  their  present  greatness, 
might  soon  have  cause  to  regret  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  Know  Nothings ;  aud  land, . 
within  no  very  distant  day,  may,  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  be  bad  for  nothing,  should  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Know  Nothings  be  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Bnt  the  division  which  has  taken  place 
among  this  dangerous  party  will,  very  likely, 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  powerless  foi' 
farther  mischief  ;  but  the  genuine  Democrats 
among  the  Native  American  population  must 
be  careful  not  to  enter  into  any  union,  even  with 
the  Know  Nothings,  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
Slavery,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  political 
power  of  the  South,  because  the  adopted  citi¬ 
zens  can  never  so  much  forget  their  own  dignity 
andytisf  claims,  as  to  unite  with  a  party  that 


men  six  miles  long,  from  the  camp  to  the  sea.  | 

The  following  are  the  latest  dispatches. 
Under  date  of  July  16, 11  P.  M.,  Gen.  Pelissier  j 
telegraphs : 

“  The  enemy,  who  had  for  some  days  endeav- ! 
ored  in  vain  to  stopourleft  approaches  in  front 
of  the  Malakoff  Tower,  attempted  last  night  tp  I 
drive  ns  back,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  J 
first  division  of  the  second  corps.  Three  times 
the  Russians  threw  themselves  upon  our  trench¬ 
es,  with  their  usual  shouting,  blit  after  each 
attempt  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the 
steady  fire  and  calm  attitude  of  our  soldiers, 
•leaving  behind  them  many  of  their  slain.” 

July  17,  General  Simpson  telegraphs:  “Noth¬ 
ing  of  importance  has  .occurred.  The  army  is 
in  good  health.” 

July  18,  he  telegraphs :  “  A  sortie  made  on 
the  left  attack  was  repulsed  with  only  three 
casualties  on  the  British  side.” 

The  Paris  Partrie  of  July  19  says  :  “Accord- 


at  46,330  bales,  including  7,000  on  speculation ; 
and  2,800  for  export.  Friday’s  business  was 
7,000  bales,  closing  quietly  aud  steadily.  The 
quotations  are,  fair  Orleans,  7fc7. ;  Middling, 
6f<7. ;  fair  Mobiles,  6 Id. ;  Middlings,  6}d. ;  fair 
Uplands,  6 Id.-,  Middling.  6  3-16 d.  Some  circu¬ 
lars  quote  fair  Mobiles,  Id. ;  ordinary  to  good 
ordinary,  5}d.  @  6d. ;  inferior,  4}d.@.5d.  The 
stock  on  hand  was  629,000  bales,  including 
434,000  American. 

Liverpool  Brcadstuffs  Market.  —  Messrs. 
Brown,  Shipley,  &  Co.,  report  wheat  and  flour 
in  continued  fair  demand,  at  full  prices.  White 
wheat,  11.?.  9 d.  @  12k  2d. ;  red,  10s.  @  11s.  3d. 
Western  Canal  Hour,  40s.  @  40s.  6d. :  Philadel¬ 
phia  Rolfimm-o  /I9.e  ES  ATo  .  ACo 


pkia  and  Baltimore,  42s.  @  43s. ;  Ohio,  43s,  @ 
44s.;  Canadian,  40s.  6<L@41s.;  Sour,  39s.  @ 
40s.  Indian  com  was  totally  neglected  all  the 
week  until  Friday,  when  a  further  decline  of 
3s.  being  established,  some  speculative  feeling 


sians  attempted  another  sortie  last  night,  about 
ten  o’clock,  against  the  batteries  of  Careening 
Bay,  and  were  vigorously  repulsed.  Letters 
say  that  the  Russian  ships  begin  to  suffer  from 
the  French  mortar  battery  on  the  side  of  Quar¬ 
antine  Bay,  and  deserters  say  that  the  rations 
of  the  shipping  are  reduced  one-half. 

The  French  have  cleared  Kamiesch  of  all  sus¬ 
picious  persons,  and  have  established  a  munici¬ 
pality. 

The  British  General  Eyre  has.  had  a  leg  am¬ 
putated.  General  Sir  John  Cambell  died  within 
Sebastopol,  and,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  his  sword 
was  returned. 

The  Army  in  the  Field. — The  Sardinian  and 
Turkish  forces  have  again  withdrawn  from  the 
valley  of  Baidar  to  Balaklava.  This  may  indi¬ 
cate  either  another  modification  in  the  plan  of 
campaign,  or  that  field  operations  against  the 
Russians  have  been  abandoned.  The  report  is 
confirmed  that  the  Russians  have  received  rein¬ 
forcements.  Gortschakoff  has  written  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  acknowledging  their  arrival. 

The  Black  Sea. — Another  sea  expedition  is 
fitting’  out,  bnt  the  destination  is  unknown.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  either  against  Odessa,  or  to 
relieve  the  Turks,  hard  pressed  in  Anatolia;  and 
perhaps  it  may  he  for  operations  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  Four  thousand  Turks  are  in  the  Dobrut- 
scha,  where  reinforcements  of  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  are  expected. 

Asia. — Reliable  accounts  to  June  23  state 
that  the  Russian  army,  under  Gen.  Muravieff, 
had  invested  Kars,  while  a  small  corps  d’armee 
had  advanced  upon  Kntai,  and  was  pressing  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  Batouin,  The  Russians 
number  30,000,  and  the  Turks  15,000,  under 
Vasseff  Pasha  and  Gen.  Williams.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  are  bringing  siege  guns  from  Gumri,  and 
the  situation  of  the  Turks  is  critical,  unless  they 
render  Kars  a  second  Silistria.  The  Russians 
hold  the  roads  to  Erzeronm. 

The  Principalities. — The  Austrian  troops  in 
the  Principalities  are  being  proportionably  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  men  conveyed  home  to  Hunga- 


white  40s.  @  41s. ;  yellow,  37s.  6d. ;  mixed  37s. 
The  weather  has  been  variable,  but  was  again 
favorable.  The  Brokers’  circular  calls  wheat 
2d.  higher,  and  flour  Is.  Maxwell’s  circular 
quotes  white  wheat  12s.  6cL  . 


The  Northern  Light  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Sunday  evening,  in  six  days  and  nineteen  hours 
from  San  Juan,,  with  413  passengers,  and 
$940,035  in  freight  from  San  Francisco,  per 
steamship  Uncle  Sam,  making  the  passage 
from  San  Francisco  in  the  unprecedented  short 
time  of  nineteen  days  and  twenty  hours. 

The  news  is  unimportant.  The  health  of  the 
Isthmus  is  good. 

Colonel  Walker  is  still  at  Realijo,  where  he 
retreated  from  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

Walker  recently  held  a  court  martial,  and  a 
Mr.  Dewey,  the  person  who  set  fire  to  the  house 
at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  was  ordered  to  be  shot, 
and  his  sentence  was  duly  executed.  His  com¬ 
panion,  generally  known  as  “  Sam  the  Flank¬ 
er,”  was  also  sentenced  to  a  similar  fate,  and 
given  an  hour  to  prepare  himself,  during  which 
period  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape. 

Mr.  Kewen  was  second  in  command.  His 
dashing  gallantry  and  almost  insane  courage 
made  him  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  few  sharp¬ 
shooters  among  the  foreign  attaches  of  the 


f  intjj  iota  %  iKatiral 


Flour,  Howard  Street  -  .  -  $8.75  @  0.0 

Flour,  City  Mills . 8.50  @  8.7 

Rye  Flour . 7.37  @  7.6 


The  twenty-first'  anniversary  of  British  West 
India  Emancipation  was  celebrated  on  Long 
Island  on  the  1st  instant.  Judge  Culver  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  made  speeches,  and  the 
day  passed  off  pleasantly. 

Late  accounts  from  Mexico  represent  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Santa  Anna  as  anything  but  stable. 
The  revolution  is  advancing  upon  him,  and  his 
treasury  is  destitute  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
defeffd  his  usurped  power.  He  is  anxious  to 
sell  more  land  to  the  United  States,  as  an  expe¬ 
dient  for  “raising  the  wind,”  but,  unluckily  for 
him,  he  and  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Gads¬ 
den,  are  at  loggerheads.  The  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  welhremarks,  that  it  would  greatly  redound 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  if  they  could  be 
kept  in  this  unamiable  temper;  but  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  strong  on  both  sides  to  reconcile  their 
difficulties  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 


Walker’s  men  should  hold  a  court  it 
and  hang  him,  for  leading  them  into  ine: 
ble  difficulties,  to  say  nothing  of  crimes. 


is  last  trip  from  San  Jua 


The  Baltic. — Nine  British  ships  were  recon¬ 
noitring  approaches  to  Abo. 

The  Russian  official  journal  of  Helsingfors, 
complains  that,  on  July  3,  six  English  boats'! 
came  into  the  small  harbor  of  Kauma,  district 
of  Abo,  under  the  false  pretext  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  plundered  the  shipping,  until  fired  on  by  a 
detachment  of'ehasseurs. 

No  intelligence  concerning  the  movements  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Allied  forces  had  been  re- 

Germanic  Relations. — The  London  Morning 
Chronicle  publishes  the  text  of  an  Austrian  cir¬ 
cular,  dated  June  28,  to  the  Germanic  Diet. 
The  ducument  speaks  strongly  for  peace,  and 
also  says  that  Austria  will  continue  to  hold  the 
Principalities  till  peace  he  restored.  Austria 
further  asks  the  Germanic  Confederation  to 
maintain  its  present  attitude.  A  telegraphic 
dispatch  says  the  Diet  has  replie’d  that  present 
circumstances  do  not  call  for  fresh  measures, 
and  the  Diet  does  not  contemplate  extending  its 
obligations  or  engagements. 

It  is  stated,  in  Vienna,  that  a  better  under¬ 
standing  now  exists  between  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Cabinets,  and  that  their  action  in  the 
Federal  Diet  will  be  identical.  There  is  also  a 
rumor — scarcely  creditable,  however — that  the 
Allies  propose  that  the  Crimea  be  given  to  Tur¬ 
key,  the  Principalities  to  Austria,  and  Lombar-  j 
dy  to  Sardinia.  England  and  France  to  have  j 


Great  Britain. — Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  for  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Government,  after  being  | 
debated  at  great  length,  was  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  107;  the 
numbers  being — for  the  motion  182,  against  it 
289.  The  debate  occupied  twenty-six  columns 
of  the  London  Times.  The  Palmerston  Minis¬ 
try  has  thus  a  new  lease  of  life. 

It  is  stated  that  Sir  William  Molesworth  will 
succeed  Lord  John  Russell  as  Colonial  Secreta¬ 
ry,  and  that  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  will  he  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  without  a  Cabinet  seat, 
and  Sir  John  Shelley  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

Parliamentary  business,  other  than  the  above, 
has  been  unimportant. 

A  committee  has  been  investigating  into  the 
police  outrages  in  the  recent  Hyde  Park  dem- 


Anthony  Gibbe  &  Sons,  of  London,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  financial  agents  of  Pern. 

Dr.  Arnoud,  Napoleon’s  St.  Helena  doctor, 

France. — The  Moniteur  contains  a  decree 
modifying 'the  import  du  ties  on  several  articles. 

The  sum  set  apart  for  the  expense  of  the 
FCte  Napoleon  on  the’  18th  of  August  is  to  be 
distributed  to  the  widows  aud  orphans  of  the 
war.  Five  hundred  Russians,  now.  at  Toulon, 
are  to  be  exchanged  at  Odessa  for  French  pris- 


Governou  Reeder. — The  Washington  Union 
of  Sunday  morning  contains  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Governor  Reeder  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  which  led  to  the  removal 
of  that  gentleman.  We  have  no  room  this 
week  for  a  synopsis.  The  Union,  which  is 
edited  by  Governor  Reeder’s  particular  friend, 
J.  W.  Forney,  has  not  a  word  of  comment  on 
the  merits  of  the  affair,  bnt  confines  itself  to 
a  simple  statement.  That  is  an  ungracious 
task  for  an  organ  grinder,  to  be  called  on  to 
adjust  the  rope  around  the  neck  of  an  old 
friend,  while  the  poor  privilege  is  denied  of 
dropping  a  generous  tear,  or  even  to  say  “  God 
pity  you !  ”  • _ _ _ 


and  jiM.rt  claims,  as  to  unite  with  a  party  that 
has  declared  them  unworthy  of  holding  any 
public  office. 

Equality  of  rights  is  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  Democracy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  not  the 
foundation  of  the  creed  of  a  political  party,  that 
party  has  no  farther  claim  to  the  name  of 
Democrats. 

The  “  Know  Nothings,”  by  wishing  to  exclude 
Catholics  and  foreign-born  citizens  from  hold¬ 
ing' offices,  are  attempting  the  introduction  of 
religious  and  civil  oppression  in  the  United 
States,  and  are,  consequently,  apostate  to  the 
glorious. political  faith  advocated  by  the  immor¬ 
tal  architects  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  noble  course  pursued  by  the  National 
Era  has  not  been  unobserved  in  Europe,  and  I 
can  assure  yon  that  I  have  heard  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  among  the  Liberal  party,  in 
several  European  countries,  express  their  sin¬ 
cere  joy  at  finding  that  there  exists  at  the  city 
of  Washington  so  able  an  advocate  of  genuine 
Democratic  principles.  Diogenes. 


Spain. — Don  Escalante  is  appointed  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Washington,  in  room  of  M.  Cneto. 

A  telegraphic  message  from  Madrid  says  the 
rupture  with  Rome  is  complete,  the  Roman 
Charge  having  demanded  his  passport  on  the 
16th, -on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Church 
Property  hill. 

The  Black  Warrior  dispute  with  the  United 
States  is  definitely  settled,  by  the  indemnity  of 
a  million  reals. 

The  French  mail  had  been  again  stopped  by 
the  insurgents,  near  Burgos.  Ten  Oarlists 
were  shot  on  the  10th,  at  Gironne.  Some  skir¬ 
mishes  occurred  at  Burgos,  in  which  the  loss 
on  either. side  was  trifling.-  Among  the  killed, 
however,  was  General  Arnaos,  brother-in-law  of 
Gaberas.  Barcelona  had  become  quiet  onee 
more.  The  treaty  with  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  is  authorized  by  the  Cortes. 

Italy. — France,  England,  and  Sardinia,  are 
said  to  have  expressed  their  formal  disapproval 
of  the  purposed  league  of  the  Italian  States. 
The  Turin  papers  speak  of  an  attempted  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and  arrests 
have  been  made  at  Spezzia,  C&rrara,  Massi, 
Leviei,  and  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  Italy,  the 
French  garrison  at  Rome  has  been  reinforced 
by  a  thousand  more  men, 

Mazziui  publishes  a  letter  in  the  Genoa  pa¬ 
pers,  warning  Italians  against  Bonapartist  in- 


Chief  Justice  Lewis  on  the  3lst  ultimo  refusi 
ed  to  grant  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  Pass- 
more  Williamson,  confined  in  Moyamensing 
prison,  on  a  false  pretence  of  contempt  of  court, 
by  Judge  Kane.  He  takes  the  ground  that 
every  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  judge  of  contempts  against  itself;  and 
that  it  would  lead  to  endless  confusion,  if  one 
court  were  to  reconsider  contempts  adjudicated 
by  another.  We  should  like  to  know,  according 
to  this  decision,  what  sort  of  a  case  of  usurpation, 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  Judiciary. would  war¬ 
rant  the  interference  of  the  State  Courts  for  the 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  7  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  doubly  unfortunate 
in  being  saddled  with  a  Federal  judge  who  is 
the  ready  tool  of  a  corrupt  Pro-Slavery  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  in  not  having  a  State  judge  with 
manly  spirit  enough  to  withstand  the  encroach¬ 
ment  on  State  and  individual  rights. 

Gov.  Reeder. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
even  the  Doughfaces  of  the  North  disapprove 
the  removal  of  Governor  Reeder.  Even  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  .and  papers  of  that 
stamp  condemn  the  measure,  as  untimed  and  ill 
advised.  The  Albany  Atlas,  a  Soft  Administra¬ 
tion  paper,  utters  a  limping  disapproval  of 
Reeder’s  "removal;  but  we  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  President  is  blamedforbadpolicy,  rather 
than  for  an  outrage  on  Northern  rights.  The  At¬ 
las  has  its  eyes  turned  towards  Freedom,  but  rows 
Slaveryward. 

Mrs.  Robinson.— The  sentence  of  death 
against  Mrs.: Robinson,  the  veiled  murderess,  at 
Troy,  New  York,  has  been  commuted  for  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  at  Sing  Sing.  The  TrSy 
Times  states  that  her  true  name  is,  or  was  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  Charlotte  Wood;  that  she  was  ed, 
ucated  at  the  Troy  Seminary ;  and  that  while  in 
prison  she  was  recognised  by  many  who  re¬ 
membered  her  in  her  virtuous  girlhood.  She 
was  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  of  highly  respecta¬ 
ble  family.  She  married  a  gentleman  whom 
she  never  loved,  and  eventually  left,  after  resi¬ 
ding  with  him  in  England  for  some  time.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Troy,  and  lived  with  another  man, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  her  career  of 
shame  and  guilt.  How  sad  the  contrast  between 
the  lovely  school-girl,  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and 
the  guilty  paramour,  the  murderess,  and  the 
convict.  We  may  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the  sex, 
with  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  that  she  was  “  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.” 

The  Nebraska  News,  which  put  forth  the 
advertisement  of'  slaves  for  sale  in  that  Terri- . 
tory,  now  says  that  it  was  a  hoax,  intended  to 
draw  attention  to  the  paper  and  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  editor  boasts  of  the,  success  of  his 
experiment  on  the  public  credulity,  and  says 
there  is  not  the  least,  likelihood  of  introducing 
Slavery  into  the  Territory.  He  has  established 
a  reputation  for  veracity  entirely  worthy  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs — viz  :  that  of  Doug¬ 
las  and  Pierce.' 


Francisco.  Thirty  deaths  occurred  on  board. 
The  people  of  San  Francisco  were  much  exci¬ 
ted  in  consequence. 

Heavy  frauds  are  charged  upon  the  exploded 
firm  of  Adams  &  Co.  It  is  said  that  for  years 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  off  the 
“  vilest  dust”  for  gold. 

Business  is  lively.  The  export  movement 
continues.  A  fire  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  4th  ult.  Loss  $100,000. 

The  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  un¬ 
important. 

The  report  Of  gold  discoveries  at  Fort  Col¬ 
ville,  Oregon,  are  confirmed.  Thirty  dollars  a 
day  are  made  in  many  instances. 

The  Sons  of  Temperance  celebrated  the 
Fourth  throughout  the  State  in  an  enthusiastic 
and  becoming  mannen.  The  day  was  appro¬ 
priately  celebrated  in  San  Eraucisco. 

The  Know  Nothings  bold  their  Convention 
foi?  the  nomination  of  State  officers  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August — the  7th.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  candidates  proposed  for  Governor,  but 
the  most  astute  politican  cannot  predict  who 
will  be  the  favored  choice. 

From  the  mines,  all  accounts  agree  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  present  one  of  the  most  successful 
years  since  -the  discovery  of  gold.  The  number 
of  workmen  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  yield 
will  probably  exceed  that  of  any  other  twelve 
months  in  the  history  of  California.  The  State 
is  generally  healthy. 

Two  or  three  duels  had  occurred. 

Lieutenant  Puj  ol,  Mexican  commandant  of  the 
frontiers,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  which  de¬ 
clares  that  “  all  foreigners  who  cross  the  line  divi¬ 
ding  U pper  and  Lower  California  (unless  they  ore 
furnished  with  passports  signed  by  the  Mexican 
Consul  at  San  Francisco)  will  be  shot.  All  for¬ 
eigners  now  in  the  Territory,  by.  the  tolerance 
Of  Melendrez,  will  leave  immediately,  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  will  he  shot.  The  introduction  of 
arms  and  ammunition  by  foreigners  will  be 
punishable  with  death.  Persons  who  made 
common  cause  with  Melendrez  will  he  shot. 
Foreign  vessels  at  anchor  in  any  roadstead, 
with  passengers,  will  sail  forthwith,  and  in  case 
of  non-compliance  will  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  pirates.” 

Throughout  the  south,  the  promulgation  of 
this  proclamation  has  created  feelings  of  great 


The  National  Era  is  an  uncompromising  op¬ 
ponent  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  power ;  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  persoual,  civil,  and  religious  liberty, 
without  regard  to  race -.or  creed;  a  foe  to  all 
secret  combinations  to  control  the  Ballot-Box, 
whether  under  the  direction  of  priests  or  laymen; 
a  friend  of  Temperance,  the  Homestead,  and 
all  reforms  calculated  to  secure  to  Labor  its  just 
consideration,  recompense,  and  political  weight, 
and  to  Trade,  its  Natural  Freedom,  in  virtue  of 
which  .every  man  has  a  right  to  buy  aud  sell  in 
whatever  market  ke  pleases.  It  believes  in  the 
right  of  individual  judgment  in  all  matters, 
whether  of  religion  or  politics,  and  rejects  the 
dogma  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
in  both  Church  and  State ;  holding  that  no  man 
who  swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  can  deliberately  violate  hjp  own 
settled  conviction  of  its  meaning,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  that  no  citizen  can 
obey  a  human  enactment  which  requires  him  to 
commit  injustice,  without  immorality. 

It  regards  Slavery,  and  the  issues  involved  in 
it,  as  forming  the  great  Political  Question  of 
the  Day ;  taking  the  ground,  that  Slavery,  from 
its  necessities,  instincts,  and  habits,  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  antagonistic  to  Freedom  and  Free  Labor, 
and  unchangeably  aggressive ;  that  its  workings 
can  be  counteracted  only  by  a  permanent  #Fs- 
tem  of  measures ;  that  the  Whig  and  Democrat¬ 
ic  Parties,  not  having  been  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  issues  raised  by  the  Slave  Interest,  but 
being  held  in  thrall  by  it,  so  far  from  present¬ 
ing  any  resistance  to  fts  exactions,  afford  facil¬ 
ities  for  enforcing  them ;  and  that  one  or  both* 
must  be  broken  up,  and  the  true  friends  of  Lib¬ 
erty  be  united,  without  regard  to  old  issues  or 
prejudices,  on  a  Party  of  Freedom,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Slave 
Power.  It,  therefore,  gives  its  earnest  support 
to  the  Republican  Movement,  so  far  as  its  policy 
has  yet  been  developed — a  movement  which 
promises  to  effect  such  a  union. 

The  National  Era,  while  occupying  a  deci¬ 
ded  position  in  Politics,  has  amply  provided  in 
its  Literary  Miscellany  and  News  Department 
for  the  various  wants  of  the  Family.  Careiiil 
"abstracts  of  Intelligence,  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
are  given  every  week  in  its  columns ;  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  its  movements ;  and  it  has  secured 
the  services  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  writers  of  the  country. 

The  Ninth  Volume  will  commence  on  the  1st 
of  January  ensuing.  Subscriptions  should  be 
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G.  BAILEY,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Later  from  the  Rio  Grande.— The  revolu¬ 
tion  still  gains  strength  on  our  frontier.  Gen¬ 
eral  Woll  has  fallen  back  from  Reynoso  upon 
Matamoras,  and  a  considerable  number  o!f  the 
rebels  are  now,  at  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press,  close  upon  his  heels.  We  have  it  from 
good  authority,  that  three  several  parties  are 
encamped  near  Matamoras — one  at  Guadalupe, 
about  three  leagues  distant;  one  at  the  ranche 
of  Agapito  Longorio,  about  eight  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  ;  and  the  third  party  at  some  other  point 
close  by.  These  parties  are,  we  learn,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capistran,  Tijerina,  and  Sayas. 
They  do  not  contemplate  an  attack  upon  the 
city,  as  yet,  we  believe. 

A  rumor,  said  to  be  well  authenticated,  says 
that  General  Vidauri,  having  regulated  matters 
at  Monterey,  was  again  marching  on  Matamo¬ 
ras,  With  a  foree  of  2,800  men. 

General  Woll  is  said  to  have  left  the  city  of 
Monterey  temporarily  in  the  command  of  his 
reputed  wife,  Donna  Lucinda,  who  exercised 
her  authority  with  a  high  hand.  She  caused 
the  head  of  a  respectable  lady  to  be  shaven  in 
the  public  square.  Ladies  have  very  little  to 
hope  from  petticoat  government,  at  this  rate. 
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Later  from  Honduras.  —  The  schooner 
Hamilton,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  Captain 
Howe,  arrived  at  this  port  to-day,  after  a  very 
good  passage  of  eighteen  days,  from  Honduras. 
Among  her  cargo  were  eighty  thousand  cocoa- 
nuts,  consigned  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gilmartin,  of 
this  city. 

By  this  arrival,  we  learn  that  Charles  Henry 
Cuyler,  Esq.,  the  first  and  very  popular  Govern¬ 
or  of  the  Bay  Islands,  having  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Treasurer  for  the  Belize,  resigned 
the  Governorship  about  the  middle  of  June ; 
and  Samuel  Shepherd,  Esq.,  barrister,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  arrived  at 
Rnatan  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  was 
sworn  into  office  on  the  18th,  before  a  large  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people. — New  York  Post. 
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Know  Somethings. — Two  different  Orders 
of  Know  Somethings  in  New  York  have  held  a 
Fusion  Convention  at  Rochester,  and  become 
“one.”  The  greatest  harmony  prevailed,  and 
strong  Anti-Slavery  resolutions  were  adopted.  • 
Some  of  the  newspapers  speak  of  the  affair  as 
a  fusion  between  Know  Nothings  and  Know 
Somethings.  At  any  rate,  their  platform  will 
do  for  honest  men  to  stand  on.  G. 


The  Know  Nothings  of  New  Jersey. — 
Trenton,  Aug.  1. — The  State  Council  of  Know 
Nothings  met  here  to-day,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members  being  present.  J.  W.  Lyon  pre¬ 
sided.  After  a  lengthy  discussion,  resolutions 
were  adopted,  protesting  against  the  twelfth 
section  (Slavery)  of  the  Philadelphia  platform, 
as  not  being  a  part  of  American  principles. 
They  also  protested  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 


Louisville,  Aug.  6. — The  Know  Nothing  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  city  is  1,660.  There  were  riots  in 
the  first  and  eighth  wards.  The  returns  indi¬ 
cate  the  Success  of  the  Know  Nothing  ticket 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  conceded  that  Cox, 
Know  Nothing,  is  elected  in  the  ninth  Congres¬ 
sional  district.  The  election  in  the  towns 
near  Louisville  passed  off  quietly.  The  results 
favor  the  Know  Nothings. 

Louisville,  Aug.  7.  —  The  mob.  was  dis¬ 
persed  this  morning.  About  twenty-five  per- 


Twelve  buildings  were  burned.  The  first  shot 
was  fired  by  the  foreigners,  at  a  distance  from 
the  polls.  Accounts  of  the  scenes  of  the  riots 
are  horrible.  Parts  of  human  bodies  are  char¬ 
ring  in  the  ruins.  A  large  crowd  is  at  the  court¬ 
house,  to  which  the  dead  bodies  have  been  eon- 


Since  we  suspended  this  paper,  last  year,  we 
have  had  several  calls  for  it,  and  for  such  doc¬ 
uments  as  it  would  have  contained.  We  have 
therefore  concluded  to  resume  its  publication, 
changing  its  form  to  royal  octavo,  the  size  and 
form  of  Congressional  documents,  so  that  it 
may  be  bound  into  a  neat,  convenient  volume. 

The  last  volume  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a 
compilation  of  old  Southern  document!)  on  the 
Question  of  Slavery,  more'useful  for  reference, 
than  for  general  reading.  The  plan  for  the 
new  volume  will  be  modified,  so  as  to  embrace 
matter,  specially  adapted  to  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  cause,  and  yet  worthy  of  pres¬ 
ervation. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  will  be  its  lead- 

Such  a  publication,  cheap,  convenient,  and 
suitable  for  extensive  circulation  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  is  particularly  needed  at  the  present  time, 
when  old  party  organizations  are  shattered, 
and  when  the  Anti-Slavery  Sentiment,  although 
pervading  the  public  mind,  needs  a  well-de¬ 
fined,  general  organization,  and  a  clear,  ration¬ 
al  method,  to  secure  it  due  weight  at  the  ballot- 
box  and  in  legislation.  To  quicken  this  Senti¬ 
ment,  and  to  aid  in  giving  it  a  form  and  method 
adapted  to  the  exigency,  will  he  the  two-fold 
object  of  Facts  for  the  People. 

“Facts  for  the  People”  will  he  issued  the 
first  week  of  every  month,  in  royal  octavo  form, 
16  pages,  composed  chiefly  of  such  papers  from 
the  National  Era  as  shall  be  peculiarly  suita¬ 
ble  for  general  distribution.  It  will  be  sent 
only  in  clubs,  at  the  following  rates  per  annum, 
twelve  numbers  constituting  a  volume : 

Six  copies  to  one  address  -  -  $1.00 

Fourteen  copies  to  one  address  -  2.00 

Fifty  copies  to  one  address  -  -  6.00 

The  postage  is  a  trifle-only  half  a  cent  a 
number,  or  six  cents  a  year,  paid  in  advance 
at  the  office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Any  person  or  club,  by  raising  $6,  may  in 
this  way  furnish  monthly  Anti-Slavery  reading 
for  a  whole  year,  to  half  a  hundred  persons  - 
and  is  not  this  the  very  time  to  indoctrinate  the 
masses,  who  have  been  cut  loose  from  old  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  Anti-Slavery  principles  7  Ev¬ 
ery  individual  has  his  field  of  labor.  A  good 
I  plan  would  be  for  a  few  persons,  earnest  in  the 
I  cause,  to  unite,  agree  upon  an  efficient  plan  for 
supplying  .their  town,  district,  or  county,  and 
I  then  send'in  their  orders  accordingly. 

What  say  onr  friends  ?  Will  they  take  hold 
of  the  project,  and  make  it  go?  Can.  they  think 
of  any  cheaper,  easier,  and  more  effective  plan 
of  operations  just  now? 

As  we  intend  to  begin  the  1st  day  of  May 
next,  so  that  there  will  be  hut  one  month  for 
canvassing,  we  trust  all  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  see  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 


$50,000  hu- 


FROM  THE  “  PEN  ”  OF  A  SLAVE. 
Heady  August  15th. 

MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM. 


ARCHY  MOORE,  THE  WHITE  SLAVI 


MILLER,  ORTON,  &  MULLIGAN,  Publish® 


MIAMI  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMk 

Monroe,  butler  county,  ohio,  one  oi 


TREMOUNT  SEMINARY, 

~VTEATt  Norristown,  Pa.,  sixteen  miles  from  Phil? 
phia,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  one  hundred  and 


room  thirty-five  feet  square,  six  reciting  rooms,  over 
private  study  rooms,  fifty  Tied  rooms,  and  other  accon 
clations.  ^The  gituaUon  is  healthy^ and  very  beautiful 


PUTNAM’S  MONTHLY. 


My  Lost  Youth. 

The  Bell  Tower. 

Unknown  Tongues — TheLanguage  of  Ani 
About  Babies. 

Life  among  the  Mormons. 

The  River  Fisheries  of  North  America - 


ONE  WEEK  LATEK  FROM  EUROPE. 


Drowned. — A  lad,  aged  eight  years,  son  of 
Mr.  Towsey  of  Parkersburgh,  was  dvowned  in 
the  Little  Kanawha  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
last.  This  youth,  at  the  time,  was  engaged  in 
the  perilous  sport  of  jumping  from  log  to  log 


The  Asia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  2d  inst. 
The  Washington  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
same  day,  but  her  news  was  anticipated  by  the 

The  War. — The  general  prospects  of  the  war, 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  not  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  Partial  successes  before  Sebastopol  bave, 
however,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
army,  although  the  small  reported  losses  of  the 
Allies  show  that  the  successes  were  not  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Pelissier,  whose  character  suffered  much  after 
the  repulse  of  the  18  th  of  June,  was  regaining 
confidence,  and  from  the  strength  of  the  French 
works  now  close  advanced  towards  the  Mala¬ 
koff,  there  is  a  probability  of  its  early  capture. 

A  dispatch  from  Gen.  Simpson  is  published, 
giving  an  account  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
body  of  Lord  Raglan,  for  England.  Pelissier 
placed  a  garland  of  immortelles  on  the  coffin, 


Germany. — Most  of  the  small  German  States 
are  preparing  to  disarm.  The  resignation  of 
the  Hanoverian  Cabinet  is  hourly  expected, 
and  it  is  said  Count  Platten  will  be  the  new 
Premier. 

Captain  Merryman,  of  the  American  barque 
Undine,  has  been  the  first  to  refuse  payment  of 
the  Hanoverian  State  dues.  He  refused  to 
show  his  papers,  yet  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  Hamburg  and  deliver  his  cargo. 

Denmark. — The  Danish  Government  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  replied  to  the  United  States 
in  a  long  document,  regretting  that  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington  had  not  given  longer  notice  of 
its  intention  respecting  the  non-payment  of 
Sound  dues,  especially  in  the  present  crisis, 
when  Denmark’s  neighbors  are  endeavoring  to 
draw  her  into  a  war ;  and,  further,  that  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  Sound  dues  would  be  a  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Denmark,  and  a  saving 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  annually 
to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States. 

Denmark,  therefore,  considers  it  impossible 
on  the  short  notice  to  comply,  and  believes 
that  other  nations  will  regard  America’s  de¬ 
mand  unfavorably: 

Russia. — A  Vienna  letter  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette  repeats  that  marked  differences  have 
arisen  between  the  Czar  and  his  brother  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  that  the  journey  of  the  Prinee'of 
Prussia  to  St.  Petersburgh  is  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  mediator. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market. — The  Brokers’  cir¬ 
cular  reports  that  the  advices  per  the  Asia 
caused  a  limited  demand,  and  a  partial  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  on  current  qualities  of  American, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week ;  but  favora, 
ble  accounts  from  India,  on  Tuesday,  imparted 
more  steadiness  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
and  prices  recovered  the  decline.  Messrs  Dem 


Murder  in  W isoonsin. — Milwaukie,  Aug.  3. — 
On  Wednesday  night,  a  man  named  George 
Dibler  called  at  the  house  of  a  German,  named 
John  Muhler,  and  murdered  him  and  his  wife, 
and  a  hired  boy.  Dibler  then  robbed  the  house, 
and  decamped,  but  was  shortly  after  arrested.! 

Explosion  and  Loss  of  Life. — Baltimore, 
Aug.  3. — Garesche’s  powder  mill  and  drying 
house,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  exploded 
this  morning.  Four  persons  were  killed;  and 
seven  wounded.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  per¬ 
sons  were  mangled. 

Steamboat  Collision. — Eight  Lives  Lost. 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  5. — The  steamboat  Gen¬ 
eral  McDonald,  which  started  from  this  city 
last  night,  on  an  excursion  to  Cape  May,  got 
np  by  Mr.  Jarrett,  of  Baltimore,  met  with  a  sad 
accident  in  the  Delaware  river.  About  nine 
o’clock,  the  steamer,  when  off  the  Lazaretto, 
came  in  collision  with  the  schooner  A.  G. 
Pease,  which  struck  her  on  the  larboard  side, 
raking  the  wheel-house,  &c.,  clear  aft,  doing 
considerable  damage.  Some  eight  or  ten  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  in  the  barber’s  shop,  were  swept 
overboard  and  drowned,  before  assistance  could 
reach  them.  Their  names  are  not  known. 
The  schooner  sustained  but  little  damage. 

Overseer  Attacked  by  Negroes.  —  We 
learn  that  two  negroes,  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert 
J.  McCulley,  living  on  the  Pontotoc  road,  some 
eight  miles  southeast  of  this,  attacked  his  over¬ 
seer  this  morning,  and  beat  him  so  that  his  life 
is  despaired  qi,  and  made  their  escape.  One 
of  the  negroes  was  armed  with  a  hoe,  the  other 
with  a  stick.  Mr.  Cothran,  the  overseer,  had 
one  of  his  arms  broken,  and  is  severely  bruised 
about  the  head. — Mississippi  Times. 

The  Sickness  at  Havre-de-Grace,— We  re¬ 
gret  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Bradberry,  wife  of  Mr. 
Bradberry,  the  operator  in  the  magnetic  tele- 

Sh  office  at  Havre-de-Graee,  Md.,  died  yes- 
iv,  from  an  attack  of  the  sickness  which 
has  been  prevailing  there  for  several  days.  The 
mortality  in  thp  family  Qf  Air.  Bradberry,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  has  been  truly  distress¬ 
ing.  Qn  Friday  he  lost  a  daughter-r-On  Satur¬ 
day  two  others  died — and  now  his  wife  is  no 
more — and  he  himself,  we  regret  to  have  to  add, 


Enow  Nothing  Convention  at  Springfield. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  7. — The  committee 
of  the  Know  Nothing  Convention  has  reported 
a  platform.  It  allows  all  naturalized  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  are  Protestants,  to  become  members , 
of  the  organization  ;  it  protests  against  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  paupers  and  criminals,  and 
insists  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

It  asserts  that  Slavery  is  sectional,  and  Free¬ 
dom  is  national.  It  denounces  the  National 
Administration  as  hostile  to  both  these  princi¬ 
ples,  and  recommends  a  fusion  of  all  parties  to 
overthrow  it.. 


DR.  McLANE’S  LIVER  PILLS. 


Cape  Cod — The  Beach. 

First  Friendship. 

Living  in  the  Country, 

A  Country  Fireplace  —  Lares  and  Penates — S 
ment— Spring  Vegetables  in  the  Gorin— A  Ua 
on  Paper— Warm  Weather— A  Fesla  and  Irru; 


Sir  John  Suckling. 

Twice  Married — continued. 
The  Armies  of  Europe. 


Editorial  Notes- 

A  merioan  Literature  and  Reprints. 

Religious  Works.  Histories.  TUisecIta 

European  Literature. 


Recovery  of  Drowned  Bodies. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  7.  —  The  bodies  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  express  agent,  Ramsey,  and 
Hughes,  drowned  by  tbe  injury  to  tbe  steam¬ 
boat  Gen.  McDonald,  owing  to  the  collision  on 
Saturday  night,  have  been  recovered,  and 
taken  into  Chester.  Two  other  bodies,  one  of ' 
a  colored  man,  were  found  near  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey  shore,  this  morning. 


rams  imposed  upon  the  public  by  shallow  pretend' 


North  Carolina  Election. — It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  Branch,  Ruffin,,  Winslow,  and  Craig, 
all  Democrats,  are  elected  to  Congress ;  while 
it  is  probable  that  the  Know  Nothings  have 
elected  Paine,  Puryear,  and  Edwin  G.  Reid, 
over  John  Kerr.  Clingman’s  district  has  not 
been  heard  from.  The  result  is  doubtful,  but 
the  probabilities  are  in  his  favor. 


I  simply  a  plain,  wcll-prinled,  original  American  Mag  a 
I  tar  from  right  in  many  things,  or  popular  in  others : 
I  evidently,  ns  deviations  from  right,  or  our  standa 


OPINION  OF  THE  PRESS. 


WISTAR’S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 


I  Ills  only  really  original*,  mascnliiin-miniletKMagatii 
I  the  country-,  that  depends  on  no  clap-trap  of  wood  on 


Tennessee  Election. — The  accounts  from  1 
Tennessee  are  unsatisfactory,  and  give  large  ' 
margin  to  conjecture.  The  first  accounts  rep-  t 
resented  Gentry  as  largely  ahead ;  but  later  re-  ' 
turns  give  the  preponderance  to  the  scale  of 
Johnson,  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  mea¬ 
ger  and  uncertain  details  are  not  worth  the 
room  they  would  occupy. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

JjlOR  THREE  LETTER  STAMPS,  1  will  .end  ini 


CINCINNATI  RETREAT  FOR  THE  II 
SANE. 

IN  charge  of  EDWARD  MEAD,  M.  D.,  Editor  of 
Ameriosut  Psychological  Journal,  Lecturer  on  Iitsa1 


None  but  quiet  patients  are  admitted.  The  long  ex 
ence  of  the  Superintendent  as  a  practitioner  and  tea 
affords  a  guaranty  of  kindly  care  aud  the  most  snccc_ 


TEACHER. 

experienced  Teacher,  who  can  produce  good  testi 
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I  seldom  write  political  essays.  I  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  great  contest  between  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  elder  Adams  and  Jefferson, 'when 
everybody  said  this  Union  would  be  at  an  end 
if  their  favorite  candidate  should  not  be  elected 
President.  Jefferson  was  known  to  be  (by  his 
opponents)  a  Jacobin,  or  what  is  termed  now  a 
Bed  Republican,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  was  a 
Deist,  and  some  said  an  Atheist ;  and  the  Re¬ 
public  would  surely  go  to  destruction  if  he  were 
elected  President.  Well,  he  was  elected  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  and  served  the 
country  faithfully  for  eight  years,  and  died  poor. 
The  country  went  on  prospering  and  to  prosper, 
and  has  continued  to  prosper  ever  since;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  those  who  live  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  will  see  this  Government  revolving  in  its 
orb  as  steadily  and  firmly  as  it  does  now,  and, 
has  done  for  time  past,  encircling  a  galaxy  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  States,  and  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading 
an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  July 
24th,  signed  “Spirit  of ’f  6,”  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  article  is  evidently 
a  pro-slavery  article ;  the  author  denounces  all 
“  isms,”  except  Slaveryism,  and  all  propagand¬ 
ists,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  Republic,  except 
the  propagandists  of  the  Slave  Power.  The 
writer  is  probably  a  slaveholder  of  the  South, 
now  sojourning;  in  New  York,  and  he  is  trying 
to  frighten  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  by 
threatening  them  with  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  if  they  dare  to  vote  in  a  certain  way. 
Hear  him :  “  If  the  Free  Soil  organization  is 
suffered  to  persevere  by  those  behind  it,  it  may 
accomplish  a  deed  next  winter,  at  Washington, 
in  a  single  sitting,  which  time,  nor  talent,  nor 
treasure,  can  ever  repair.  If  it  shall  make  the 
restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  or  the 
repeal  of  the  Nebraska  Act  a  sine  qua  non,  and 
reluse  to  vote  the  supplies  unless  one  or  both 
Succeed,  then — then,  as  certainly  as  the  pen  in 
our  hand  traces  these  lines,  will  the  days  of  the 
Republic  be  but  bygone  days.”  Whew!  what 
hot  weather  it  is  ;  thermometer  at  93°. 

I  recollect  the  times  of  1820,  when  the  Mis¬ 
souri  agitation  threw  the  public  into  a  fever. 
This  agitation  lasted,  I  think,  from  1818  to 
1821 — four  sessions  of  Congress.  The  Southern 
slaveholders  then  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  if  Congress  attempted  to  legislate 
to  restrict  Slavery.  Well,  Congress  did  pass  a 
law  forbidding  Slavery  to  be  brought  into  the 
Territories  north  of  36°  30',  and  the  courts 
sustained  the  law,  and  the  Union  was  not  dis¬ 
solved. 

Again,  in  1850,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  reaffirmed,  and  sundry  other  acts  passed, 
offensive  to  the  free  States,  and  yet  the  Union 
was  not  dissolved.  In  1853,  the  law  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  1820,  restricting  Slavery  to  the  south 
of  36°  30',  was  repealed — a  measure  highly  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  Northern  and  Western  States, : 
pulling  down  the  bars,  as  it  did,  and  letting  in 
he  negroes,  like  weeds,  to  overspread  the  land ; 
and  yet  the  Union  was  not  dissolved. 

If  Congress,  the  coming  session,  in  its  wis¬ 
dom  enacts  a  law  restricting  Slavery  to  the 
south  of  36°  30',  it  is  probable  tbe  people  will 
submit,  notwithstanding  tbe  vaporings  of  the 
“  Spirit  of  ”76,”  or  any  kindred  spirit.  “  Spirit 
of  '76,”  indeed  1  The  Spirit  of  ’76  rallied  her 
sons  to  fight  the  battles  of  Freedom.  This 
false  spirit  urges  the  spread  of  Slavery,  and 
threatens,  in  case  of  refusal,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  1  The  members  of  Congress  must  act 
under  duress,  and  do  tbe  biddings  of  this 

rjfhis  writer  speaks  of  “  a  volcano  upon  which 
tbe  free  States  are  inconsiderately  standing.” 
He  has  evidently  made  a  mistake ;  it  is  the 
States  who  bold  slaves  that  stand  upon  the 
volcano.  They  are  in  constant  danger  of  ser¬ 
vile  insurrection,  and  they  know  not  the  day 
nor  the.  hour  when  it  may  take  place.  Some 
of  the  hot  lava  may  reach  the  border  free 
tates,  but  all  tbe  others  will  be  unharmed, 
except  the  barm  they  meet  in  rushing  to  the 
battle  to  save  their  Southern  fellow-citizens 
from  destruction.  Tbe  free  States,  being  free 
from  Slavery,  are  free  from  this  eruption,  and 
I  know  of  none  other.  They  have  defended 
themselves  for  two  hundred  years  against  all 
their  enemies,  and  it  is  probable  they  are  able 
still  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  tbe  slavehold¬ 
ing  States  that  have  to  fear  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  they  know  it.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  worm  gnawing  at  their  vitals,  and  in 
the  free  States  which  surround  them  consists 
their  safety.  They  know  that  the  •Constitution 
binds  every  white  freeman  of  the  North  to 
shoulder  his  musket,  and  march  into  the  South¬ 
ern  swamps  and  marshes,  to  “suppress  insur¬ 
rection.” 

The  slave  States  will  be  the  last  States  to 
dissolve  this  Union.  Think  yon  the  South 
will,  like  the  base  Indian,  “throw  a  pearl  away 
richer  than  all  his  tribe?”  “Sever  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  never  could  be  reconstructed  ?  ” 

If  any  of  the  Southern  States  should  be  mad 
enough  to  secede  from  the  Union,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  free  States ;  their  Governments  are 
already  constructed ;  these  States  would  continue 
to  elect  their  Governors  and  members  of  tbe 
State  Legislatures,  and  send  members  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  elect  a  President  every  four  years, 
under  the  present  Constitution ;  and  if  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  tbe  slave  States  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  Congress,  the  laws  might  not  be  bind¬ 
ing  upon  them  ;  but  the  people  of  the  free 
States  would  be  bound  by  them,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  and'the  navy  would  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  eourts  would  be  bound  by  them.  We 
commenced  with  nine  States,  and  we  can  go 
back  to  nine  States,  and  still  keep  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  in  motion. 

It  is  for  those  who  secede  to  reconstruct  a 
Government.,  to  build  a  navy,  and  form  an  army. 
They  couldn’t  have  ours  without  a  fight ;  we 
might  consent  to  let  some  of  the  States  retire' 
"  iceably  if  they  wished  it ;  but  they  couldn’t 
'e  any  of  the  property  divided'  among  them, 
until  the  death  of  the  old  man  who  has  posses¬ 
sion.  And,  Uncle  Sam  is  not  dead  yet,  and  he 
says  he  isn’t  an  old  man — he  is  a  young,  man, 
and  he  intends  to  keep  the  family  property  to¬ 
gether  as  long  as  he  fives.  Some  of  the  boys 
may  run  off,  and  some  of  the  “sister  States” 
too;  but  he  says  he  will  disinherit  all  who  run 
away,  and  keep  the  property  for  those  who 

“  The  Free  Soil  organization,  if  it  be  not  the 
most  complete  within  itself,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  formidable  as  a  party,”  which  the  slave¬ 
holders  have  to  encounter,  in  their  nefarious 
plans  of  planting  negro  slaves  in  the  Central  | 
Western  States.  And  I  imagine  it  is  the  in- 
*jntign of  this  organization  to  persevere  in  their 
etermination  to  plant  free  white  men  in  the 
'Territory  of  Kansas,  and  .exclude  black  Slave¬ 
ry.  And  I  think  that  this  organization  will  not 
be  deterred  from  its  purpose  by  any.  threats  ,pf  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  any  slaveholder  or 
his  allies. 

The  freemen  of  the  Western  States  do  not 
intend  that  one  of  the  openings  of  “  the  volca¬ 
no  ”  shall  he  under  them,  which  is  now  under 
the  Sooth,  Spirit  op  ’75. 

THE  JAMAICA  NEGKO  DIFFICULTY. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Argus  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Norfolk,  from  the 
American  Consul  at  Kingston,  intended  to  give 
warning  to  all  who  may  be  likely  to  ship  ne¬ 
groes  (bond  or  free)  for  a  foreign  port. 

The  difficulty  at  Jamaica,  referred  to  in  the 
letter,  has  been  heretofore  freely  noticed  in  the 
papers. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  2,  1855. 
Sir  :  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  more  than  once  endeavored  to  im- 
ress  upon  the  minds  of  onr  shipmasters  the 
_  jrious^nconvenience  and  trouble  of  shipping 
negroes  in  the  United  States  and  coining  to 
this  island,  as  they  are  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  deserting,  where  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
mv  causing  them  to  be  returned  to  their  ves¬ 
sels,  on  account  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
negroes  here,  as  also  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  no  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  restoration  of  de¬ 
serters,  be  they  men-of-war  or  merchantmen. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  the  brigantine 
Young  America,  Capt.  Rogers,  of  Baltimore, 
arrived  at  Savannah  la  Mar,  when  the  black 
look,  or  steward,  being  desirous  of  getting  rid 
if  that  vessel,  and  the  master  not  wishing  to 
,et  him  go,  a  band  of  kalf-savage  negroes  went 
Mi  board  and  took  him  out  by  force,  and  in¬ 
sulted  tbe  captain  in  tbe  most  shameful  man¬ 
ner,  while  the  magistrates  looked  on  and  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  atrocious  act.  I  have  laid  the 
ease  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor  ;  and 


from  the  known  reputation  of  his  character,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  the  savage  negroes  in 
question  will  be  punished. 

The  negro  who  has  been  tbe  cause  of  this 
outrageous  act  and  insult  to  the  American 
flag,  now  calls  himself  Anderson,  though 
he  shipped  on  board  the  Young  America 
under  the  name  of  Nettles,  has  a  protection 
and  free  papers,  which  he  says  he  obtained  from 
the  said  Nettles.  He  calls  himself  a  slave,  and, 
in  reality,  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Robinson.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  he  has 
stated  facts,  or  otherwise  ;  for  if  he  be  a  slave, 
h.e  becomes  free  on  touching  the  British  soil, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  island. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  consideration, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

R.  Monroe  Harrison. 

Samuel  T.  Sawyer,  Esq., 

Collector  of  the  Fort  of  Norfolk. 

P.  S. — Yon  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  you 
would  be  pleased  to  caution  masters  of  vessels 
against  snipping  negroes  to  come  to  any  port 
in  this  island,  as  they  are  sure  to  have  trouble. 

R.  M.  H. 


THE  LEGAL  TENURE  OF  SLAVERY. 


To  the  Friends  of  American  Liberty : 

•  Although  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  abolish  American  Slavery  has 
been  clearly  shown,  not  only  by  the  objects  of 
the  Constitution  as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble, 
but  by  the  various  specific  provisions  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  directed,  yet  the 
question  will  continue  to  be  asked,  How  and 
whence  does  the  Federal  Government  derive 
its  authority  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  secu¬ 
ring  those  objects,  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
those  provisions  ? 

Such  a  question,  in  such  a  connection,  and  j 
in  company  with  the  admissions  that  are  com¬ 
monly  made,  would  seem  to  carry  its  own  an¬ 
swer  along  with  it.  If  it  bo  conecded,  as  it 
commonly  is,  and  must  be,  by  candid  persons 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  that  the  de¬ 
clared  objects  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
secured  without  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  what 
further  evidence  do  we  need  that  the  National 
Government,  instituted  by  the  Constitution  itself 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  those  ob¬ 
jects,  mnst  of  necessity,  and  does  actually, 
possess  all  the  requisite  powers  for  fulfilling  the 
trusts  committed  to  it  ?  How  could  it  be  oth¬ 
erwise  ?  And  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  must  be, 
that  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  inhibit  Slavery  are  to  ,be  carried  into 
effect,  then  it  mnst  also  be  conceded  that  the 
Government  instituted  and  established  by  that 
same  Constitution  was,  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
making  those  provisions,  empowered  and  duly 
authorized  to  make  those  provisions  efficacious. 

If  a  father  sends  his.  son  into  a  particular 
field  of  labor,  instructing  him  what  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  he  wishes  to  have  accomplished,  and  also 
what  are  the  particular  obstacles  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  tbe  appropriate  processes  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  no  one  ever  doubts 
that  the  son  is  duly  authorized  and  empowered 
by  tbe  father  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  the 
premises. 

So,  also,  if  a  body  corporate,  with  well-known 
and  declared  objects,  and  with  appropriate 
written  provisions  for  attaining  them,  appoints 
a  board  of  directors  to  superientend  and  con¬ 
ducts  its  affairs,  and  attend  to  its  interests,  no 
one  doubts  the  plenary  powers  and  authority 
of  the  board  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

And  yet,  on  this  constitutional  question,  there 
are  many  who  will  readily  concede  the  illegality 
of  Slavery,  its  incompatibility  with  the  declared 
objects  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  tbe  speci¬ 
fic  provisions  I  have  been  considering,  •  who 
will  nevertheless  shrink  back,  after  all,  and  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  commensurate  with  the  tasks 
committed  to  its  hands — whether,  under  an 
oath  “to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,”  the  members  of  the  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Heads  of  Departments,  and  Judges,  are 
authorized,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  do  any 
such  thing  1  In  any  other  case  they  can  see, 
plainly  enough,  that  responsibilities  an.d  duties 
imply  powers  adequate  to  the  discharge  of 
them.  But  on  this  mooted  question  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  concerning 
Slavery,  they  hesitate  and  falter.  They  have 
heard  so  much  said  of  the  limitations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  of  its  having  no  original 
inherent  powers,  of  its  being  only  a  delegated 
government,  &c.,  that  their  minds  are  bewilder¬ 
ed,  and  they  are  ready  to  doubt  whether  the 
Federal  Government  has  any  powers  at  all  on 
the  slave  question,  unless  it  be  to  sustain  it,  as 
it  uniformly  has  done.  On  no  other  subject  but 
that  of  abolishing  Slavery  do  they  hesitate  to 
concede  to  the  Federal  Government  the  re¬ 
quisite  power  and  authority  to  secure  all  the 
objects  of  the  Preamble,  and  to  give  effect  to 
all  the  provisions  of  the  instrument! 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  very 
happily,  it  seems,  were  not  content  to  declare 
the  objects  of  the  instrument,  and  to  specify  the 
particular  things  requisite  for  securing  them. 
As  if  determined  to  cut  off  objections  arising 
from  the  supposed  danger  of  the  Government 
acting  upon  “implied  powers,”  they  proceeded 
to  say  distinctly  that  the  Government  should 
h&ve  powers  commensurate  with  the  duties  thus 
devolving  on  them. 

“  Congress  shall  have  power  ”  “  to  make  ail 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  powers, 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof.”— Art.  I, 
Sec.  8,  Clause  18. 

“This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursu¬ 
ance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be. 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  OR  LAWS  OF  ANY  STATE  TO  THE  CONTRARY 
NOTWITHSTANDING.” - Art.  VI,  Clause  2. 

This  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question,  if 
any  language  can  do  it,  or  if  “the  intention” 
it  to  be  “collected  from  the  words.”  Strict 
construction  and  tbe  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court 
thus  decide.  And  if  we  go  to  contemporary 
literature  and  history  for  the  “  spirit  and  in¬ 
tent”  of  these  clauses,  the  same  result  will  be. 
reached.  On  no  subject  was  the  country  more 
wide  awake  and  vigilant  than  on  this,  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  the’ 
relative  position  of  the  Federal  and  State  au¬ 
thorities.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  jealousies; 
and  opposition  which  the  framers  and  friends ; 
of  the  Constitution  encountered  on  this  very  - 
point,  the  Constitution,  as  framed  and  ratified, , 
reads  as  above  quoted,  which  it  would  not  have 
done,,  unless  the  great  majority  of  tbe  Conven- , 
Ron  and  of  the  adopters  bad  intended  what  they 

Now  for  tbe  application  of  this  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  abolition  of  Slavery.  Among 
“  the  powers  vested,  by  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,”  this  was 
one:  “The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of : 
government.”  There  is  even  more  than  a 
“  power  vested.”  There  is  a  specific  duty  en¬ 
joined.  And  “  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  ”  this  “  into  effect.” 

The  general  powers  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government,  as  involved  in  the  declared  objects 
of  the  Constitution,  namely,  “  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domes¬ 
tic  tranquillity,  provide  for  tbe  common  defence, 
promote  tbe  general  welfare,  and  seeurethe  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,” 
are  powers  which,  like  the  specification  above 
mentioned,  not  only  authorize  but  require  tbe 
1  suppression  of  Slavery.  And,  in  the  clauses  now 
under  consideration,  we  find  the  powers  are  not 
merely  implied.  They  are  expressly  conferred. 
For  “  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  ”  “  all  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,”  &c. 

Just  so,  of  “  tbe  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus,”  and  theinviolability  of  liberty  ex¬ 
cept  “by  due  process  of  law.”  Among  “tbe 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,”  (one  of  the  trusts 
committed  into  its  hands,  the  duties  devolved 
upon  it,)  this  was  one,  namely:  to  secure  to 
every  man  this  “  privilege,”  this  “  liberty,”  this 
“process.”  And  “ Congress" shall  have  power 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  it  into  execution,”  by  estab- 
|  fishing  as  many  courts,  in  the  different  States, 


counties,  towns,  and  cities,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  affording  as  much  protection  as  may  be  re¬ 
quisite. 

[remainder  of  letter  xxjv  next  week.] 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
passed  tbe  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  at 
its  late  session  by  a  very  large  majority : 

“  Whereas  bis  Excellency  the  Governor  has 
laid  before  the  Legislature  the  following  pre¬ 
amble  and  resolutions,  viz : 

-  “  Whereas  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  is 
expressly  recognised  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  by  virtue  of  such  re¬ 
cognition  guarantied  against  unfriendly  action 
on  behalf  of  the  General  Government;  and 
whereas  each  State  of  the  Union,  by  the  fact  of 
being  a  party  to  the  Federal  Compact,  is  also 
a  party  to  the  recognition  and  guaranty  afore¬ 
said  j  and  whereas  the  citizens  of  each  State 
are,  in  consequence  of  such  citizenship,  under 
the  most  sacred  obligations  to  conform  to  the 
terms  and  tenor  of  the  compact  to  which  their 
State  is  a  party:  Therefore, 

“  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  That  the  legislation 
of  Congress  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  182fif  and  asserting  the  doctrine  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  with  Slavery  alike  in  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  itself  just  and  expedient,  and  is  for 
these  reasons  cordially  approved  by  the  people 
of  Arkansas. 

“  2.  Resolved,  That  the  opposition  of  the 
Northern  States  to  the  legislation  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  at  war  with  tbe  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  is  grossly  violative  of  plighted 
faith,  and  is  a  traitorous  blow  aimed  at(the 
rights  of  the  South  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union. 

“  3.  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  have  pursued  a  course  peculiarly  unjust 
and  odious,  in  their  fanatical  hostility  to  institu¬ 
tions  for  which  they  are  not  responsible ;  in 
their  encouragement  of  known  felons,  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  repeated  and  shameless  violations 
of  law  and  decency,  and  in  their  establishment 
of  abolition  presses  aM  circulation  of  incendia¬ 
ry  documents,  urging  a  servile  population  to 
bloodshed  and  rapine ;  and  by  reason  of.  the 
premises,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas  to  discontinue  all  social  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  citizens  of  said 
State,  and  the  same  is  hereby  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  punishment  of  past  outrages  and 
a  preventive  of  further  aggressions. 

“  4.  Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  trans¬ 
mit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  to  be  laid  before  the  authorities  thereof, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.” 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
Souse  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  con¬ 
vened,  as  follows :  1.  That  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  expressly  and  distinctly  deny 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rec¬ 
ognises  the  right  of  property  in  slaves;  and 
while  they  admit  that  the  Constitution  confers 
upon  Congress  no  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  subject  in  the  States,  they  do  claim  that 
from  all  territory  over  which  Congress  have 
the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  they  may,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to,  exclude  it ;  and  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  slave  States,  that  Congress  are 
restrained  from  all  action  unfriendly  to  Slavery 
in  such  territory,  cannot  be  sustained. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  disagree  entirely  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  respecting 
tbe  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820, 
and  believe  that  the  repeal  of  said  Compromise 
was  uncalled  for,  and  a  most  gross  and  wanton 
outrage  upon  the  rights,  feelings,  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  the  free  States,  and 
should  be  condemned  by  every  citizen  of  every 
State  of  this  Union,  as  a  most  perfidious  and 
treacherous  violation  of  public  faith  and  na¬ 
tional  honor. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  demand  as  a  right  the  restoration  of  said 
Compromise,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  bill,  so  called,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  Slavery  from  said  Territories,  and  will 
never  consent  to  the  admission  into  the  Union 
of  any  State  out  of  said  Territory  with  a  Con¬ 
stitution  tolerating  Slavery.  < 

4.  Resolved,  That  while  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  ardently  and  affectionately  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Union,  and  will  do  allin  their  power 
to  preserve  it,  consistently  with  their  honor  and 
their  rights,  they  will  not,  to  avoid  any  crisis, 
submit  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska,  consecrated  and  set  apart  to 
free  labor  as  those  Territories  have  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  nor  will  they  hold 
themselves  bound  by  any  legislative  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  till  the  Missouri 
Compromise  is  restored. 

5.  Resolved,  That  all  threats  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  coming  from  the  slave  States, 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  regulate  the  policy 
of  the  General  Government  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  have  lost  all  their  terrors  with  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  they  are 
resolved  to  demand  and  enforce  their  rights  in 
every  crisis  and  at  any  sacrifice  consistently 
with  honor  and  the  Constitution. 

6.  liesolved,  That  it  will  be  in  time  for  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  to  complain  of 
the  legislation  of  the  free  States  respecting' 
Slavery,  when  the  slave  States  shall  have  cor¬ 
rected  their  own,  and  when  the  fives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  people'  of  tbe  free  States 
shall  be  made  safe  therein. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  question  whether  “it 
is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas  to  discontinue  all  social  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations”  with  the  people  Ohio,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  condnct  of  which. they  disapprove, 
is  one  upon  which  the  people  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  are  not  at  this  time  called  to  act,  and  one 
which  they  are  willing  the  people  of  Arkansas 
should  settle  for  themselves,  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  having  no  fears  that  the  people  of 
Ohio  will  be  frightened  from  what  they  deem 
their  duty  or  interest  by  any  threats  of  the  kind, 
coming  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  any 
other  slave  State ;  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  the 
people  of  Ohio,  that  they  will  unite  with  and 
sustain  them  in  all  constitutional  efforts  to 
resist  the  further  aggressions  of  the  Slave 

8  .Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Govern¬ 
or  be,  and  be  is  hereby,  requested  to  transmit 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  tbe  Union, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  authorities 
thereof,  and  to  our  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  to  be  laid  before  tbe  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

The  annexed  resolutions  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  New  Hampshire  at  two 
o’clock  A.  M.  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  (the 
last  night  of  the  session,)  by  a  large  majority, 
and  after  an  exciting  debate,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate  for  want  of  time. 

Whereas  tbe  aggressive  policy  which  has 
been  heretofore  pursued  by  tbe  Slave  Power, 
and  more  especially  by  tbe  recent  wanton  abro¬ 
gation  of  a  time-honored  compact,  by  which  a 
vast  Territory  secured  to  Freedom  has  been 
opened  to  the  curse  of  human  Slavery,  evince 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  that  Power,  at 
any  and  every  hazard,  to  acquire  and  hold  the 
supremacy  in- the  Government  of  the  United 
States — to  transform  this  boasted  “  land  of  the 
free  ”  into  a  great  slaveholding  Confederacy.; 
and  whereas,  in  tbe  crisis  that  is  upon  us,  and 
in  the  struggle  between  tbe  opposing  principles 
of  Liberty  and  Slavery,  it  becomes  the  people 
of  the’free  States  to  take  counsel  together,  that 
they  niay  act  in  concert  upon  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  interests  of 
all — tbe  Legislature  of  Jjew  Hampshire,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  communication  from  her  sister 
State  of  Maine,  deems  it  her  duty  to  put  forth 
the  following  declaration  of  principles:  There¬ 
fore — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  General  Court  convened,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  That  in  the  present  struggle,  whatever 
other  States  may  do;  New  Hampshire;  true  to 
the  early  policy  of  the  Fathers  of  this  Republic, 
will  be  found  unfalteringly  on  the  side  of  Lib- 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of 
the  free  States  to  postpone  all  differences  of 
opinion  upon  minor  questions,  and  act  united¬ 
ly  together  in  demanding  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Com-' 
promise,  and  in  resisting  the  admission  of  any 
slave  State  formed  out  of  territory  covered  by 
that  Compromise. 

Resolved,  That  standing  upon  an  issue  so 
clearly  right,  dearly  as  New  Hampshire  loves 


the  Union  of  the  States,  no  threats  of  dissolu¬ 
tion  will  have  any  terrors,  or  drive  her  from  her 
fixed  purpose  of  doing  all  in  her  power  to  re¬ 
store  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  Freedom. 

Resolved,  That;  in  making  this  issue,  New 
Hampshire  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  yielding 
any  ground  heretofore  contended  for ;  she  takes 
no  step  backward.  Therefore,  this  Legislature 
declares  that  the  Government  of  the  United. 
States  was  formed  to  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se¬ 
cure  the  blessings  of  Liberty;  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  is  directly  opposed  to  all  these 
ends,  inasmuch  as  it  violates  the  first  principles 
of  justice,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  domestic  dis¬ 
cord;  an  element  of  national  weakness ;  tram¬ 
pling  under  foot  not  only  the  rights  of  the  slave, 
but  endangering  the  liberties  of  the  free  States ; 
that  it  is  a  local  and  not  a  national  insutuuon, 
and  it  is  therefore  tbe  duty  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  wherever  it  constitutionally  may,  to 
exert  its  power  against  its  extension,  and  to 
rid  itself  of  all  connection  with  it.  To  this  end 
we  demand: 

First.  That  no  more  slave  States  or  Territo¬ 
ry  shall  ever  be  added  to  this  Union. 

Second.  Tbe  abolition  of  Slavery  in  tbe  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Third.  The  unconditional  repeal  of  tbe  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Bill;  and 

Fourth.  The  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
Territories  from  the  unlawful  invasion  of  Slave- , 
ry  Propagandists. 

And  we  hereby  request  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  have  the  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  resolutions  carried  out. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested 
to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolves  to  each  of 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  | 
and  the  Governors  of  each  State,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  the  resolves  be  laid  before  the  Legis- . 
lature  thereof. 


In  proposing,  as  I  did  in  my  last,  what  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  tbe  best  means  of  settling  the  Slave¬ 
ry  agitation,  by  the  independent  action  of  the 
South,  I  confined  my  view  to  such  measures  as 
we  might  employ,  as  members  of  the  present 
Union.  The  plan  of  separating  from  the  free 
States,  and  then  drubbing  them  into  good  hu¬ 
mor  and  good  behaviour,  under  tbe  military 
lead  of  Major  General  Pillow,  or  Brigadier 
Quattlebum,  I  do  not  feel-  qualified  to  discuss. 
Such  a  scheme  is  only  fit  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  “chivalry”  who  could  storm  Sebastopol 
without  tbe  hazard  of  losing  much  brains  in 
the  adventure.  One  caution,  however,  I  would 
most  cautiously  hint  to  such  of  them  as  are  not 
yet  beyond  the  influence  of  all  reason  or  policy. 
If  tbe  free  States  should  ever  attempt -abolition 
or  emancipation,  or  other  forcible  interference 
with  Slavery,  it  will  be  resisted  by  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  slave  States  as  one 
man,  and  “  to  the  last  exttemity.”  But,  mark 
you,  gentlemen,  more  than  half  of  the  white  vo¬ 
ters  of  more  than  half  of  the  Southern  States 
will  refuse  to  pull  a  trigger  in  any  fight  got  up 
for  the  extension  of  Negro  Slavery  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Territories.  Let  us  not  mince  the  matter; 
the  whole  population  is  equally  interested  in 
keeping  the  slaves  around  them  in  proper  sub¬ 
ordination,  but  none  but  large  slave-owners  are 
to  be  profited  by  extending  tbe  institution  into 
new  territory. 

To  such  as  have  been  habitually  guided  in 
this  matter  by  no  other  light  than  that  of  South¬ 
ern  Conventions  and  stump  speeches,  I  know 
that  this  ‘out-spoken  opinion  will  sound  as  a 
“  most  damnable  hereBy ;  ”  and  the  utterer  will 
be  most  happy,  if  no  experience  shall  ever  arise 
to  prove  it  the  true  faith.  But,  at  present,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
denounced  from  a  source  sufficiently  influential 
to  arrest  attention  and  insure  reflection.  Hith¬ 
erto,  Southern  politicians  and  leaders  of  the 
people  have  talked  and  acted  just  as  if  we  had 
no  other  interest  to  guard,  nothing  else  to  care 
for,  than  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  Sla¬ 
very  ;  and  as  if  the  only  means  of  promoting 
that  single  object  were  menace  and  violence. 
The  occasion  is  probably  at  band,  which  will 
Bhow  that  they  are  mistaken  upon  both  points; 
and  if  Andrew  Johnson  fails  in  the  present  can¬ 
vass,  (as  he  surely  will,)  and  President  Pierce 
shoidd  not  reward  him  with  some  snug  berth, 
two  years  will  not  elapse  before  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  need  not  to  cross  ,tbe  Ohio,  or  even  to 
travel  out  of  Middle  Tennessee,  in  search  of 
Free-Soilism,  (if  not  something  worse.) 

But  to  our  more  direct  purpose :  Why  should 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  be  restored? 
Because  it  was  repealed  for  the  sake  of  “raising 
a  row,”  and  its  restoration  will  tend  to  produce 
quiet,  by  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitators  tbe  great  lever  with  which 
they  are  now  lifting  the  entire  population  of  the 
free  States  into  a  position  of  active  and  effectu¬ 
al  hostility  to  the  “  peculiar  institution.”  But 
the  retraction— the  “  backing  out  ” — “ crawfish¬ 
ing  ” — can  Southern  hot  blood  tolerate  such  a 
thought  ?  Why,  my  dear  ignivomous  friend,  for 
thirty  years  you  stood  committed  to  the  defence 
of  this  very  line,  and  valorously  swore  that  you 
would  exterminate  anybody  and  everybody, 
Yankees,  English,  or  Chinese,  who  might  even 
dream  of  infringing  it ;  and  such  would  still  be 
your  position,  if  S.  A.  Douglas  had  not  prac¬ 
ticed  a  notorious  sell  on  the  Sonlhera  delega¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  A  little  ridicule  we  must  en¬ 
dure,  whatever  course  may  be  taken,  unless  we 
prefer  to  convert  tbe  farce  into  a  very  foolish 
tradegy — -which  I  don’t;  and  several  of  my 
neighbors  agree  with  me.  Better  that  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  should  be  laughed  at  for  fools  than 

The  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  here 
proposed  simply  as  a  measure  of  Southern  pol¬ 
icy,  while  it  is  believed  to  be  fraught  with  na¬ 
tional  blessings  to .  the  slaveholder  and  to  the 
slave,  as  well  as  to  all  others.  In  considering 
this  subject,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  statistics,  which  might  enable  us  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  precise  conclusions  as  to  the  number  of 
slaves  who  have  sought  or  secured  an  asylum 
in  the  free  States  and  British  provinces  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government.  In  the 
absence  of  all  such  data,  every  one  is  left  to  bis 
own  estimate  of  the  case.  In  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  writer,  tbe  number  has  been  quite 
inconsiderable — much  less  than  that  of  instan¬ 
ces  in  which  slaves  have  been  stolen  and  run 
from  one  slave  section  to  another.  The  truth 
is,  that,  along,  the  fine,  the  slaves  on  one  side 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  free  negroes  on  the  other,  to  have  any  strong 
desire  to  participate  in  their  nominal  freedom 
and  real  wretchedness.  With  those  more  re¬ 
mote,  the  difficulty  of  making  their  way  through 
the  intervening  slave  territory  amounts  almost 
to  an  impossibility.  Indeed,  where  they  are 
treated  with  ordinary  humanity,  negro  slaves 
seldom  trouble  themselves  with  any  such  at¬ 
tempts.  From  infancy  to  gray  hairs,  I  have- 
resided  in  three  slave  States,  with  average  op¬ 
portunities  of  observation,  and  during  that  time, 
as  I  can  now  recollect,  I  never  knew  of  more 
than  four  starts,  only  one  of  which  was  success¬ 
ful.  So  far  as  it  concerns  ns  in  the  way  of  loss 
and  gain  of  valuable  property,  the  old  law  was 
just  as  good  as  the  late  one,  and  no  law  as  good 
as  either.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

But  our  right — our  sacred  constitutional 
right — shall  we  not  assert  and  enforce  it  at 
every  hazard?  No,  sir ;  not,  if  we  are  wise,  at 
the  hazard  of  losing  infinitely  more  than,  we 
gain  by  it.  We  should  not  incu*  the  labor  and 
danger  of  “shearing  the  wolf,”  merely  because 
there  has  been  given  to  us  dominion  over  tbe 
beasts  of  the  earth.  If,  by  exercising  this  per¬ 
fect,  unquestionable,  constitutional  right,  how¬ 
ever  barren  of  real  benefit,  we  are  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  .great  and  solid  advantages,  to 
which  our  claim  is  precarious  and  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  others,  it  does  seem  to  me  tbe 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  use  it;  especially  as  tbe 
right  will  always  remain  the  same,  whether  we 

For  tbe  better  understanding  of  this  point, 
let  us  look  at  the  nature  and  amount  of  anti- 
slavery  feeling  in  the  free  States- — not  in  its 
present  state  of  exaltation  and  ebullition,  the 
results  of  intrigues  and  management — but  in  its 
ordinary,  permanent,  and  moral  condition.  In 
a  country  where  Negro  Slavery  does  not  exist, 
it  is  just  as  natural  and  inevitable  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  should  regard  it  as  a  wrong  and  an 
evil,  as  is  their  belief  in  mathematical  axioms. 
In  the  history  of  mankind,  there  has  never  been 
an  exceptional  instance.  But  usually  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  one ;  just  as  we, 
unfortunate  slaveholders,  hate  tbe  bloody  des¬ 
potism  of  Austria  without  a  single  movement 
on  our  part  for  its  overthrow — without  onr 
speaking  or  thinking  of  it  once  in  a  month.  In 
either  case,  the  disapproving  and  protesting 
party  is  not  so  intimately  concerned  with  the 
thing  as  to  be  habitually  excited  about  it.  It 
does  not  come  home  to  our  business  and 
bosoms — we  are  not  spectators  of  the  wrong, 
nor  participants  in  its  infliction.  We  are  bene¬ 


ficently  so  constituted  as  to  be  but  feebly  af¬ 
fected  by  tbe  most  awful  sufferings  from  which  • 
we  are  remote  in  time  or  space. 

Let  us  ftot  be  understood  to  assert  that  this 
quiescent  and  indifferent  state,  in  regard  to 
Slavery,  has  at  any  time  been  perfect  and 
universal  at  tbe  North.  Her  noblest  and  most 
gifted  sons  have  raised  their  voice  in  eloquent 
reproof  of  what,  from  their  point  of  view,  they 
regarded  as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  degradation 
of  God’s  image.  And  while,  from  a  different 
stand-point,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  we  clearly  perceive  the  mistakes  in 
his  theory,  and  the  impracticability  of  Lis  . 
plans,  who  is  there  with  “  soul  so  dead  ”  as  not 
to  sympathize  with  the  generous  patriotism, 
the  pure  Christian  philanthropy  of  a  Channing,  • 
equally  just  and  charitable  to  master  and  to 
slave  ?  His  Anti-Slavery  lectures,  and  others 
of  the  same  tone,  would  furnish  perhaps  the 
best  reading  extant  for  Southern  slaveholders, 
as  well  as  their  Northern  antagonists.  Not 
from  him,  or  such  as  he,  either  North  or  South, 
arises  any  danger  to  our  political  institutions. 
Almost  equally  harmless  in  that  direction,  how¬ 
ever  injurious  to  morals  and  manners,  are  the 
specimens  of  frothy  declamation,  stuffed  with 
bitterness  and  denunciation,  with  which  a  score 
of  professional  abolitionists,  without  talent,  in¬ 
fluence,  or  character,  have  been  wont  to  edify 
a  congregation  of  loafers  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  We  may  be  satisfied  that  these  tirades 
have  been  met  and  fully  offset  by  effusions,  on 
this  side  of  the  fine,  equally  inferior  in  literary 
taste  and  mbral  tone,  equally  commonplace 
and  worthless.  Upon  this  point  I  venture  the 
assertion,  that  since  the  Missouri  Compromise 
there  has  been  no  eruption  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
volcano  that  has  not  been  produced  by  the  im¬ 
prudent  intermeddling  with  the  subject,  of  men 
who  sought  acceptance  and  currency  among 
slaveholders  as  the  foremost  champions  of  the 
“  peculiar  institution.” 

Among  ourselves — in  family  council— it  is 
well  to  look  fairly  at  this  matter.  What  sort 
of  impression  is  likely  to  be  made  upon  the 
better  class  of  tbe  people  there,  by  the-  pursuit 
and  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave,  in  Ohio  or  Mas¬ 
sachusetts?  Why,  how  is  it  here  at  home? 
When  it  is  necessary  to  practice  this  and  other 
severities  incident  to  the  state  of  Slavery,  and 
for  which  the  necessity  is  a  justification  to 
ourselves,  are  we  ostentatious  in  the  perform* 
ance  ?  Do  no  parade  a  handcuffed  runaway  . 
before  our  parlor  windows,  or  summon  our 
wives  and  daughters  to  witness  the  lash  un¬ 
avoidably  inflicted  on  a  delinquent  slave? 
Even  among  men  necessarily  inured  more  or 
less  to  such  scenes,  whom  do  we  expect  to  find 
most  prompt  and  efficient,  when  slave  discipline 
is  to  be  enforced  ?  Are  they  the  high  in  the 
social  scale — the  educated  and  refined,  the 
men  of  cultivated  moral  sensibility,  such  as 
you  would  select  as  companions  and  friends  ? 
Why,  tbe  professional  negro  trader  himself, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  manacled  gang,  he 
meets  company  on  the  road,  especially  if  fe¬ 
males,  generally  leans  back  in  his  carryall,  and 
pretends  to  be  asleep. 

We  all  know  that  such  things  are,  and  must 
be,  but  still  wo  dislike  to  look  upon  them. 
There  is  many  a  Southern  planter’s  grown 
daughter,  who,  if  she  were  to  behold  such 
punishments  as  are  every  day  inflicted  on  her 
father’s  plantation  hands,  wonld  feel  as  natural 
a  horror  and  shed  as  genuine  tears  as  Mrs. 
Stowe  herself. 

If  then  we,  who  know  that  we  are  guilty  of 
no  wilful  wrong  in  such  preceedings— that  for 
Slavery  and  its  attendants  there  is  no  present 
remedy — if  we  are  thus  inclined  to  avoid  some 
of  the  exhibitions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  affect  those  who,  in 
honest  ignorance,  take  an  opposite  view  of  the 
matter,  and  consider  us  as  voluntary  oppressors, 
who  could,  if  we  would,  abolish  Slavery  with  a 
word?  There  can  be  no  room  to  wopder  (is 
there  to  complain  ?)  that  every  arrest  of  a 
slave  in  the  free  States-  should  cause  an  out¬ 
burst  of  Auti-Slavery  sensibility  among  the 
people.  And,  unless  that  class  of  persons  at 
the  North  are  better  citizens  than  tbeir  brethren 
with  ns,  there  is  just  as  little  room  to  be  aston¬ 
ished  that  the  occasion  is  seized  upon  by  tra¬ 
ding  politicians  to  get  themselves  into  position 
as  the  advocates  of  Anti-Slavery  feeling  and 
action.  The  conclusions  upon  the  case  are  too 
obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  It  is  only  requisite 
that  men’s  passions  and  prejudices  should  sleep 
long  enough  for  them  to  think. 

Again :  Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  class  of 
persons  in  tbe  free  States  really  desire  such  an 
addition  to  their  population  as  our  runaway 
slaves  would  make?  Is  it  truly  an  object  with 
the  white  laborer  of  theNorth  to  invite  the  com¬ 
petition  of  free  negroes  in  work,  or  to  seek  the 
burden  of  maintaining  them  as  paupers  ?  If 
so,  then  Yankees  are  a  more  liberal,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  people  than  they  are  reputed  to  be. 
Seriously,  the  supposition  is  absurd ;  and  were 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  repealed,  in  less  than 
five  years,  whether  by  tbe  voluntary  action  of  tbe 
people,  or  by  legislation,  free  negroes  would  be 
excluded  from  every  border  State.  They  receive 
them  now  only  because  they  are  unwilling  to', 
submit  to  unwise  and  offensive  Pro-Slavery 
measures.  Just  let  them  alone  upon  tbe  sub¬ 
ject,  and  self-preservation  will  dictate  to  them 
j  a  course  similar  to  that  which  our  Union  is 
now  trying  to  maintain  in  regard  to  foreign 
criminals  and  paupers. 

Finally,  by  thus  laying  to  rest  all  Anti-Slave¬ 
ry  excitement,  cutting  off  its  causes,  and  ta¬ 
king  their  tools  out  of  the  hands  of  political 
burglars,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our  ne¬ 
gro  population,  as  slaves,  for  which  condition 
alone  it  is  now  fitted,  may  be  suffered  quietly 
to  expand  itself  into  the  Federal  Territories, 
wherever  tbe  soil  and  climate  may  invite  its 
settlement.'  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the 
aggressive  and  forcing  process  heretofore  em¬ 
ployed  can  be  carried  no  further,  with  any  but 
disastrous  results  ;  and  that  if  we  persevere  in 
the  exaction  of  our  rights,  however  offensively 
to  them  and  uselessly  to  ourselves,  we  shall 
teach  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  insist 
upon  their  rights  as  a  majority  of  Congress, 
certainly  much  to  our  detriment,  perhaps  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and.  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

With  little  confidence  that  my  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  be  adopted,  it  may  yet  be 
hoped  that  “words  of  truth  and  soberness”  will 
not  fail  of  good  fruit  in  some  form.  Such  it 
has  been  my  aim  to  utter ;  and  whatever  the 
result,  I  have  said  my  say.  Ashland. 

ELECTRICITY  VERSUS  MERCURY. 

Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Blauyeltville,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 

July  14,  1855. 

There  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  of  the 
10th  inst.  an  extract  from  the  Ohio  State  Jour-' 
nal,  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  mercurializ¬ 
ed  patients  by -electricity. 

This  treatment  is  justly  signalized  by  tbe 
Journal  as  a  “great  discovery,”  tbe  glory  of 
which  is  awarded  to  Doctors  Youmans  and 
Seltzer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  August  Partz,  however,  a  Professor  in 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  and  at  present  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  Mining  Magazine,  made 
tbe  same  discovery  nearly  or  quite  one  year 
'  ago,  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  entitled  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  very  ffirstto  apply  the  gal- 
vano-electric  element  in  the  cure  of  salivation. 

The  use  of  electricity  as  a  remedial  agent  has 
attracted  within  the  last  few  years  much  popu¬ 
lar  and  professional  attention,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  cures  effected  by  its  agency,  in  a  variety  of 
physiological  disorders,  are  such,  that  tbe  |iub- 
Jic  mind  seems  to  be  prepared  to  discuss,  in  a 
patient  and  catholic  spirit,  whatever  may  be 
claimed  in  its  behalf. 

Undoubtedly  this  condition  of  tbe  public  mind 
favors  the  success  of  pretentious  empiricism; 
for  in  medicine,  as  in  politics  and  religion,  when 
tbe  popular  mind  as  a  whole  is  educated  to  that 
point  of  catholicity  where  every  asserted  princi¬ 
ple  is  considered  in  itself,  numerous  exceptions 
will  be  found,  of  individuals  running  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  credulity,  of  fanaticism,  and  bigotry. 

But  charlatanry  is  sooner  or  later  swallowed 
up  by  the  darkness  of  its  own  blasting  shadow, 
while  true  science  majestically  rears  itself  up¬ 
ward,  superior  to  destruction,  and  enduringly 
establishes  itself  in  the  confidence  of  men.  The 
following  facts  I  received  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Partz,  something  like  a  month  and  a  half  ago, 
while  temporarily  sojourning  in  Charlotte,  North 
Cfyjolina,  where  the  Cure  referred  to  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative  was  effected.  I  can  bear  my 
personal  testimony  to  the  entire  credibility  of 
the  statements  set  forth,  as  I  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  confer  with  the  patient  himself,  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  great  intelligence. 

THE  CASE. 

Mr.  Friedemann,  a  German  mining  engineer 
of  Union  county,  North  Carolina,  was  attacked 
with  congestive  chills  in  the  month  of  July, 
1854,  the  third  “spell”  of  which,  in  the  dialect 
of  the  South,  is  “  reckoned  ”  extremely  danger¬ 
ous,  Mr.  Friedemann  being  at  the  house  of  a 


planter,  and  having  no  “regular”  physician, 
■there  was  administered  to  him,  according  to 
the  common  custom  of  the  country,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  calomel,  which 
resulted  in  checking  the  chills,  but  which  left 
the  patient  badly  salivated. 

When  Mr.  Part?  first  saw  Friedemann,  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  and  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  severe  pains  in  the  head,  particularly 
in  thejaws,  which  had  been  broken.  Mr;  Partz 
says,  that  immediately  upon  beholding  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Friedemann,  the  question  arose  in  his 
mind :  if  it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  electric 
.  fluid  to  extract  any  metallic  substance  from  its 
solution,  or  otherwise,  in  a  vessel,  may  it  not 
also  be  possible,  by  the  same  means,  to  extract 
the  mercury  from  the  human  vessel  ? 

The  hypothesis  seemed  to  him  plausible,  and 
unopposed  by  any  theoretical  objection,  and  he 
therefore  resolved  practically  to  test  the  value 
of  the  suggestion.  That  this  might  be  done, 
Mr.  Friedemann  was  speedily  removed  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  where  Mr.  Partz  had  a  galvanic  battery 
well  suited  to  bis  purpose,  and  the  experiment 
of  extracting  the  mercury  was  successfully  tried 
in  the  presence  of  (incredulous)  Mr.  Graham, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  mint  of  that 
place. 

Mr.  Partz  took  a  single  element  of  a  Bunsen 
battery,  (coal  and  zinc,)  the  zinc  cylinder  of 
which  is  about  nine  inches  high  and  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  Silver  coin  were  attached  to 
either  pole  of  the  battery,  and  placed  in  the 
month  of  the  patient,  one  on  either  side,  be¬ 
tween  the  cheek  and  the  jaw.  Left  thus  a  few 
minutes,  tbe  positive  pole  was  taken  from  the 
mouth,  and  placed  in  the  hand,  and  again  in  a 
few  minutes  changed  to  the  mouth,  and  so  on 
alternately,  during  a  half  hour,  when  the  coin 
on  the  negative  pole  was  removed  from  the 
mouth,  and  found  to  be  covered  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  amalgam  ! 

On  the  morning  following  this  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  experiment,  the  application  was  again 
made — this  time  behind  the  ears  of  the  patient. 
At  the  expiration  of  forty  minutes,  the  negative 
pole  had  produced  a  blister,  whence  exuded  a 
yellowish  white  matter,  and  at  last  a  very  small 
quaptity  of  blood,  when  the  coin  was  removed, 
and  again  found,  as  before,  coated  with  amal¬ 
gam! 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  coins  were  used 
uncovered,  and  Friedemann  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  pain  at  its  expiration.  During  the 
second  application,  the  coins  were  enveloped  in 
ipetted  linen.  On  the  day  upon  which  the  last 
experiment  was  tried,  ( experiment  now  no  lon¬ 
ger,)  Mr..  Friedemann  returned  to  his  duties  at 
the  mine,  and  has  not  since  discovered  any  in¬ 
dication  of  the  presence  of  mercury  in  his  sys¬ 
tem  1  This  discovery,  so  simple  in  its  principle 
and  easy  of  application,  is  destined  to  be  hailed 
with  acclamations  bf  thanksgiving  by  thousands 
suffering  from  that  terrible,  and  hitherto  in¬ 
curable,  malady — a  mercurialized  system. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Post  desire 
to  test  by  experiment  the  efficacy  and  practi¬ 
cability.  of  this  remedy,  let  them  observe  the 
following : 

Your  battery  should  consist  of  only  one  or 
two  large  elements,  so  as  to  produce  the  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  electricity.  To  produce 
chemical  action,  you  must  have  quantity.  To 
act  physiologically,  or  upon  the  nervous  system, 
'intensity  is  required.  The  one  is  obtained  by 
a  single  large  element — the  other,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  elements. 

The  proper  apparatus  secured,  common 
sense  will  suggest  to  nearly  every  one  the 
proper  place  for  the  application,  and  the  time 
necessary  for  the  effect. 

These  observations-  and  directions  are  of 
course  intended  only  for  the  non-professional. 

Hoping  this  discovery  will-  attract  from  the 
profession  also  that  attention  which  its  trans¬ 
cendent  importance  so  manifestly  demands,  I 
remain,  very  truly,  yours,  D.  O.  Sturoes. 

FAMILY  AND  DAY  SCHOOll 
EOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

At  Norwich,  Conn. 


DANIEL  R.  GOODLOE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,  will  prosecute  Bounty  Land 
and  other  claims  on  the  Federal  Government. 

LAND  WARRANTS  OBTAINED. 

rjXHOMAS  OCONNOELY  (who  bu  permiaaiotuto  ro- 

and  prosecutes  claims  for* Bounty  LattdWMrams!  paper“ 
Washington,  D.  C.  429 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


PROSPECTUS  OE  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF 

THE  OHIO  COLUMBIAN-. 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

E.  S.  HAMLIN  and  A.  M.  GANGEWER,  Editors. 

The  Columbian  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  every 


Independent  Democracy ;  it  will  laSor  to  so¬ 
ts  of  Man,  and  will  oppose  whatever  violates 
iolate  the  Equality  of  Rights.  It  will  oppose 


Wednesday,  on  a  handsome  slie< 
'bus,  Ohio,  the  Capital  of  the  State. 

In  Politics,  it  will  advocate  the 
policy  of  the  Independent  Democ 
cure  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  will  o 


TWENTY  PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 


In  the  estimation  of  intelligent  visiters, 

Unequalled  by  any  Seminary  Edifice  in  the 
Country. 


capable  of  keeping  wholesome  rules,  are  invited  to  apply  fc 
catalogues,  or  for  board,  to  the  Principal. 

.  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1655.  447 

IOWA  LANDS. 

CAPITALISTS  and  others,  wishing  to  make  inves 
ments  in  IOWA  LANDS,  can  do  so  through  the  ut 
dersigned.  Holders  of  Land  Warrants  can  have  thei 
loaned  to  actual  settlers,  on  one  and  two  years  time,  t 
FORTY  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  ;  amt  as  the  title  is  i 
the  ^person  furnishing  the  Warrams^the  investment  i 

lug  to  Land  Agency  promptly  attended  to. 

ANDREW  J.  STEVENS  &.  CO.;  Bankers, 


JOHN  M.  CLARKE  &  CO., 

Land  Warrant,  Stock,  Exchange  Brokers,  and 
Agents  for  Claims  against  the  Government. 

Office  cornei  Tenth  st.  and  Penn,  aveltne,  over 
Washington  City  Savings  Bank. 

THE  very  highest  New  York  market  price  will  be  paid 
for  Land  Warrants  for  the  next  three  years,  When¬ 
ever  they  shall  have  advanced  beyond  our  last  quotations, 
tbe  very  highest  New  Yark  market  prices  will  he  paid, 
on  receipt  of  any  by  mail,  regardless  of  former  quota. 

Persons  sending  warrants  by  mail  may  rely  on  receiv- 

m§igh”dralte*on 'any  of&’Serfow  or^outiiern  cities 
will  be  remitted  by  return  mail;  and,  when  preferred,  the 


blessings  attendant  upon  Free  Labor  and  Free  Institutions. 
Recognising  the  law  of  Progress,  it  will  lend  its  hearty 
support  to  every  practicable  and  just  m'easure  for  the  pro- 
moUon  of  Industrial  Prosperity,  Peace,  Liberty,  Education, 
Temperance,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Agricultural  and  work! 

pendous  Monopoly,  which ’gross' fifr1*™  he  mraaUUabor 
and  degradation  of  the  enslaved  race,  has  fur  velars  sought 
to  extend  its  dominion  by  the  increase  of  Slave  soil.  For 

establish  itself  permanently  in  Kansas*  od  ‘ soi? ^/retofote 
Hue  It  is  from  its  nature  aggressive;  and  if  behooves 
the  People  to  take  measures  to  stay  its  progress  This 
power,  grown  haughty  by  success.elecls  our  Presidents, 
controls  our  Politics,  dictates  our  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Policy,  moulds  our  Politicians,  and  bend*  the  so-called 
National  Parties  to  achieve  its  purposes.  The  signs  of  the 

/eruuiew'the  free  spirit  cdthe  North  toThemaclunationi 
of  this  stupendous  .Monopoly. 

Tito  Columbian  will  be  an  advocate  of  personal,  civil 
and  religious  Liberty,  without  regard  to  race  or  creed:  it 
will  give  no  sanction  to  secret  (oath-bound)  political  eom- 
Uoiro^Priests'or  ollmrs  ^  whelher  under  the  direo- 

endency  under  a  Repulilicau  ftrnn  of  Governmeln'^hris- 
R?nhX  “ad  Dnti^sof  ev™  “man"  amf w  [nl'iridual 

gion  or  politics.1*  I$e  regard  slave^^aiirtheTssues'hi- 
volved  ill  it,  as  the  great  political  Question  of  the  Day,  a  ud 
we  trust  the  People  will  beware  of  all  combinations  circu¬ 
lated,  it  not  designed,  to  call  off  their  attention  from  this 
giant  Evil,  lest,  mayhap,  some  of  lhose  who  hate  Oppres¬ 
sion  lie  found  unwittingly  aicliag  the  Oppressors.  Believ¬ 
ing  the  principles  ol  equal  and  exact  justice  which  we  ad- 

khxg HisguUlaiuie  to  advanee“tlmm^.  “P*lr0VeSl  aJd 

terprise  to  the  favor  of 'alLftiends  of  II^maTftogress1  en‘ 
The  Columbian,  while  occupying  a  decided  position  in 

1  Ne^w^aHi cles^  h^terest1011!!^  lr  "h  Y 7  Misce!ltuleous- 

a  good  Family  Newspaper,  and  we  trust  the  friends  of  the 
““Letters  conttdning  sub1Cr““f  “  it8jj.ircu,alio”-  f 

•  y  ’  A.  M.  GANGEWER, 

Col  ambus,  Ohio. 

TERMS  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN. 


A  Club  of  five  subscribe  rs,‘ 
making  it  up  to  a  copy  for  a 

hasbeen  forwarded” addition 


VV  hen  a  club  of  subscribers 


Cashier  Bank  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

Cashier  Farmers’  Bank,  do. 

Cashier  Merchants  and  Mechanics’ Bank,  Parkersburg, 


THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

A  complete  Collection,  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth. 


LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  COMPANY. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  in  praise,  of  this  edition— 
the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of  Complete— of  the 
British  Poets. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

We  reatly  know  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  cordial 
support  of  the  American  public  than  this  Boston  edition  of 
the  English  Poets.— New  York  Times. 

A  fairer  printed,  a  more  tasteful,  or  a  more  valuable  set 
■-of  books, ^camnot  be  placed  in  any  library.  —  New  York 

The  best,  the  most  permanently  valuable,  the  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  standard  poetical  ! 
literature  of  Great  Britain,  ever  published.— Home  Jour. 

brary  edition  of  the  British  Poets  yet  published.  —  Phila¬ 


delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

We  do  not  know  any  other  edition  of  the  English  Poets 
which  combines  so  many  excellences.— Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

SHELLEY  AND  HERBERT. 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL 

engineers. 

variety  of  Instruments  used  in  Surveying  and 
JCj  Civil  Engineering,  manufactured  by  the  subscribers, 
and  sold  at  lower  rates  than  by  any  oilier  firm  in  the  Uu- 
ion,  of  established  reputation. 

3-°  ^ ,  contemplating  the  purchase  of  Instruments,  our 
Manual,”  a  book  of  80  pages,  illustrated  with  accurate 
ianfte^acfj’  ctj,ltainjjn^  descriptions  of  the  pecul- 

448  7  ’  frw0f&hLrSE’.  CIURLEyI1  Tmy,  N.  Y. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  AP¬ 
PARATUS, 

Manufactured  by  c.  b.  warring,  a.  m., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Catalogues  gratis.  44ti 

STEAM  GAUGES, 

0  eeipt  of  fifteen  dollars.  C.  B.  WARRING, 


bluing  to  an  unusual  degree  the  advantages  of  both  cit?  and 
country. 

Day  School.— The  Day  School,  under  the  present  Princi¬ 
pal,  has  been  in  operation  during  the  last  nine  year*.  For 
the  past  three  years,  Boarding  has  been  connected  with  it. 

Family  Department.— Mrs.  Webster,  who  lias  had  long 
experience  jn  teaching  and  in  the  training  of  young  ladies, 


Juvenile  Department. — For  the  very  young,  who  may  have 
been  deprived  of  parental  care,  our  endeavor  will  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  which  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  supply  the  loss 
they  have  sustained.  The  number  will  never  be  so  large 
that  each  individuafmay  not  receive  the  particular  super¬ 
vision  of  the  heads  of  tbe  family. 

Physical'  Training.— A  watchful  care  will  be  exercised 
over  the  physical  as  well  as  mental  culture  of  the  pupils — 
constant  reference  being  had  to  peculiarities  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  constitution.  Whatever  the  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments,  but  little  can  be  enjoyed  or  accomplished  in  life 

also  be  given  lessons  and  practice  in  calisthenic  exercise, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  promote  grace  of  motion  and  de- 

Sessionsand  Vacations.— There  will  be,  a  Vacation  of  six 
weeks  from  the  last  Wednesday  of  July.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  will  be  divided  into  sessions  of  eleven  weeks 
each,  separated  by  short  vacations.  Boarding  scholars 
can  remain  duringthe  short  vacations,  if  they  wish,  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  Pupils  will  be  received  at  any  time,  but 
for  no  shorter  period  than  one-half  the  academic  year, 
Notice  of  removal  will  be  expected  at  least  onejnonth  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  leaving. 

TERMS. 

For  Board,  including  fuel,  lights,  washing,  Ac.,  and  for 
Tuition  in  ail  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  Educa- 


Tuition  in  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  Eng 
{ion,  with  the  Ancient  Languages.  8200  per  a:  .  , 

tcrly  payments.  Extras— the  Modern  Languages,  Music,  ■ 
Drawing, and  Oil  Paintingat  the  charge  ofthetr teachers. 

It  may^be  stated,'  for  the  information  of  those  parents 

Mher7lhat  tlmre'is  klso  in0Nowich  a^amOy  SchooTfor 
Boys,  ot  the  highest  order,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Abbott. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D.  Norwich. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Cheever,  D.  D„  New  York. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Arms,  Norwich. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Washburn,  Agent  American  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver,  Norwich. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Morgan,  Rector  Christ  Church,  Norwich. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  D.  D.,  Concord,  N.  II. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Bush,  Norwich. 

Rev.  Chs.  E.  Abbott,  Prin.  Boy’s  Family  School,  Norwich. 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  Greenport,  L.  I. 

Prof.  John  D.  Philbrick,  State  Supt.  Com.  Schools. 

Hon.  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  U.  S.  Senator,  Norwich. 

Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  Norwich. 

Col.  A.  S.  Williams,  Detroit, 

Charles  Johnson,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

William  Burnet,  Es%  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ralph  Farnsworth,  M.  D.,  Norwich. 

Gen.  William  Williams,  Norwich. 

Norwich  Conn.,  January  1, 18S5.  440 

CHOLERA. 

A  Certain  Cure  for  this  Disease  may  be  found 
in  the  use  of  Perry  Davis’s  Vegetable 

PAIN  KILLER. 

Dubuque,  Iowa ,  May  S,  1855. 
Gentlemen:  I  feel  under  obligations  to  you  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  I  have  received  from  your  invaluable  Pain  Killer. 

We  have  had  some  cholera  here  on  the  Mississippi  thus 
early  in  the  season-.  A  few  days  since,  I  assisted  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  burying  one  of  our  citizens,  who  was  supposed 
to  ltave  died  with  the  disease.  The  next  morning,  I  was 
taken  with  severe  vomiting,  accompanied  with  coldness 
of  the  extremities.  Worm  covering  and  hot  applications 
failed  to  restore  warmth.  My  wife’s  family,  who  had  used 
the  Pain  Killer  with  success  during  the  cholera  season  in 
Buffalo,  in  1849;  advised  me  to  lake  it.  I  took  two  doses, 

and  the  next  day,  barring  a  little  weakness,  I  was  well’, 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  B 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  [ 
Three  Volumes.  t! 

The  Poetical  Works  of  George  Herbert.  JJ 

MOORE,  VAUGHAN,  SHAKSFEARE,  HERRICK,  » 
MARVELL,  SPENSER,  SKELTON,  DONNE,  CHAT-  „ 
TERTON,  and  CHAUCER. 

The  remainder  of  the  series  will  be  published  as  fast  as  a 

LITTLE,  BROWN,  &  CO, 

444  112  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  - 
UNITED  STATES,  j 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

PJIHE  undersigned  will  devote  himselfassiduously  to  the 

United  Stales  in  the  above  Court,  (established  by  act  of  i 
Congress,  approved  March,  18550  which  has  cognizance  I 
of  all  claims  arising  under  the  Constitution,  or  founded  , 
upon  any  law  of  Congress  or  upon  any  regulation  of  an  t 
Executive  Department,  or  upon  any  contract,  expressed  i 
or  implied,  with  the  Government  of  the  Uniied  States,  or  i 
any  of  its  officers  or  agents.  All  claims  againstihe  Gov-  ■ 
eminent  must  henceforth  be  prosecuted  in  this  Court,  and  . 
not  before  Congress,  as  heretofore.  When  the  claim  is 
established  in  said  Court,  and  .an  appropriation  made  by 
-  Congress  for  the  purpose,  the  claimant  will  be  paid  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  will  also  continue,  as  heretofore,  the 
■  practice  of  law  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  courts  of  the  District. 

M.  THOMPSON,  Attorney  at  Law, 

P  S  R  4i  streetj. Washington  city ^D.^C.  ^ 

membersof' Congress^”’’  °1UZ<’11S  °f 

THE  INDEPENDENT. 

Edited  by  Congregational  Clergymen,  ■  I 

ASSISTED  by  distinguished  contributors ;  among  them,  : 
GOV.  LOUIS  KOSSUTH,  , 


DESIRABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

rrttlE  SUBSCRIBER  offers  for  sole  a  very  desirable 
JL  tract  of  land,  containing  about  234  acres  of  excellent 
quality,  situated  about  10  mi  les  north  of  the  City  of  Waslt- 

Brookville.  About  150 acres' is'exeellenTwoodlandOt has 
and'upon  It'an  fex“ell  '“"““J®  entirely  through  the  farm, 
manufacturing  purposes.  power,  suite  to  mill  or 

^  The  above  land  will  be^sold  ^a^r^t  bargain.  Apply 

BUELL  &  BLANCHARD, 

Nov.  16  Printers  of  the  Era. 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG. 

THIS  American  invention  stands  unrivalled,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  worn  by  one  tliou- 


competitipn  with  thirty  other  .substit 
French,  English,  and  German  manufi 
the  award  of  the  Great  Medal  at  the  V 
in  London,  as  the  bes„t  artificial  limb  kn 
try  it  has  been  thirty  times  exhibited,  it 


AYER’S  PILLS 

ARE  curing  the  Sick  to  an  extent  never  before  knowr 
of  any  Medicine. 

Invalids,  read  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
rULES  HAUEL,  Esq.,  the  well-known  peTfumeK  o 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  whose  choice  protmcl: 


than  any  other  within  my  knowledge.  Many  of  my  friends 
have  realized  marked  benefits  from  them,  and  coincide 
witfi  me  in  believing  that  they  possess  extraordinary  vir¬ 
tues  for  driving  out  diseases^  and  ^curing  the  sick.  They 

qualities  which^must  make  them  valued  by  the  public, 

The  venerable  Chancellor  WARDLAW  writes  from 
Baltimore,  15th  April,  1854  : 

“Dr.  J.  C.  Ayrh— Sir :  1  have  taken  your  Pills  with 
great  benefit,  for  the  listlessness,  languor,  loss  of  appetite, 


iii.Mlii'liirs  Will. 'll  r;ur.  (Ill, I  1  let  |  II  :i  1 1 1 1 ■  ;is 1 1 iv  n,  ,-o 


“  Pa.  R.  R.  Office,  Philadelphia ,  Dee.  1 3, 1853. 
“Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  your  medicines,  having  derived  very  material 


No  expense  is  spared  to  secure  every  variety  of  talent  ' 
in  the  several  departments  of  this  paper.  A  large  corps  ’ 
of  correspondents  have  been  engaged  both  at.  home  and 
abroad.-  A  full  summary  of  religious  and  general  uitelli-  1 
gence  Is  given.  Also,  weekly,  an  article  on  the.  Money  1 
Market  and  Commercial  News.  A  full  and  complete  Re-  1 
view  of  the  Flour  and  Produce  Market  and  merchandise 
generally,  together  with  that  of  the  Cattle  Market,  is  writ¬ 
ten  weekly  by  an  experienced  man  expressly  for  this  pa¬ 
per.  Our  prices-current  are  also  corrected  up  to  the  day 
of  publication,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  for  cor¬ 
rectness.  In  short,  the  proprietors  are  determined  thattheir 
paper  shall  be  surpassed  by  none  for  excellence  and  cheap* 


’ior  to  any  other  I  have  ever  found.  They 
ir  operation,  and  perfectly  safe— qualities 
sin  an  invaluable  article  lor  public  use.  I 


only  be  imagined  when  you  realize  what  1  have  suffered, 
and  how  long. 

“  Never  until  now  have  I  been  free  from  this  loathsome 


Since  my  recovery,  I  find  that  several  of  6ur  citizens 
have  used  the  Pain  Killer  as  a  remedy  for  cholera,  and 
pronounced  it  good.  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  a  still  more  extensive  notice. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  M.  CROZIER, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Perry  Davis  if*  Son ,  Providence ,  R.  I.  446 — eo 

irr  The  Pain  Killer  is  sold  by  John  T.  Mortimer  and 
Gray  &  Ballantyne,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Purcell,  Ladd,  & 
Co..  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  by  all  the  principal  Druggists. 

PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

TrtSTABLISHED  inl780— W.  BAKER  &  CO.’s  Ameri- 
Pi  can,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Primium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste,  Cocos 
Sticks,  Soluble  and  Homeopathic  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells, 


BRITISH  PERIODICALS. 

Early  Copies  Secured . 

LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York,  continue  to  re-  j 
publish  the  following  British  Periodicals,  viz :  , 

I.  The  London  Quarterly,  (Conservative.) 

2.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  (Whig.) 

3.  The  North  British  Review,  (Free  Church.) 

4.  The  Westminster  Review,  (Liberal.) 

5.  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  (Tory.)  < 

The  present  critical  slate  of  European  affairs  ■wall  ren¬ 
der  these  publications  unusually  interesting  during  the 
forthcoming  year.  They  will  occupy  a  middle  ground  be-  < 

and  flying  rumors,  of  the  daily  journal,  and  the  ponderous 
Tome  of  the  future  historian,  written  after  the  living  inter-  i 
est  and  excitement  of  the  great  political  events  of  the  time 

readersamustlook,  for  the  only  really  fntelliSble^nd  relt  : 
able  history  of  current  events ;  and,  as  such,  in  addition 
to  their  well-established  literary,  scientific,. and  theologi¬ 
cal  character,  we  urge  them  upoa  the  consideration  of  the 
reading  public. 

I£7*  Arrangements  are  now  permanently  made  for  the 
receipt  of  early  sheets  from  the  British  Publishers,  by 
'which  we  axe  enabled^to  place  all  ourTleprints  m  the 

nished  with  the  foreign  copies.  Although  this  involves  a 
very  large  outlay  on  our  part,  we  shall  continue  to  furnish 
the  Periodicals  at  the  same  low  rates  as  heretofore,  viz: 
Fofany  one  of  the  four  Reviews,  per  annum  -  -  $3 

For  any  two  of  the  four  Reviews  -  5 

For  any  three  of  the  four  Reviews  -  7 


Jackson,  Hayward,  Ware,  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  I 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United  I 


te  weeks  ago  I  commenced  taking  your  Ca- 
and  now  am  entirely  free  from  the  complaint, 
well,  my  skin  is  fair,  and  my  hair  has  com- 


MARIA  RICKER.” 

“  I  have  known  the  above-named  Maria  Ricker  from  her 
childhood,  and  her  statement  is  strictly  true. 

ANDREW  J.  MESERVE, 

Overseer  of  the  Portsmouth  Manufacturing  Co.” 
Capt.  JOEL  PRATT,  ot  the  ship  Marion,  writes  from 
Boston,  20th  April,  1854 : 

“Your  Pills  have  cured  me  from  a  bilious  attack,  which 
arose  from  derangement  of  the  Liver,  which  had  become 
very  serious.  I  had  failed  of  any  relief  by  my  Physician, 
and  from  every  remedy  I  CQultl  try,  but  a  few  doses  of 
your  Pills  have  completely  restored  me  to  health.  I  have 


is,  from  the  distinguished  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
whose  brilliant  abilities  Jiaye  made  him  Well 
a,  not  only  in  iltis  but  the  neighboring  States. 

“  New  Orleans ,  5th  April,  1854. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  assuring  you  thatmy- 
;  family  have  been  very  much  benefited  by  your 


re  important,  from  the  fact  that  I  had  failed  to  gt 
m  the  best  Physicians  which  this  section  of  tnc 
affords,  and  from  any  of  the  numerous  remedie 


LAND  WARRANTS  WANTED. 

J.  T.  NEELY, 

Attorney  and  General  Agent  for  Claimants, 

Washington  City,  D.  C., 

"XT TILL  ALWAYS  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  MARKET 
W  prices  for  Land  Warrants  properly  assigned  and 
forwarded  to  him  through  the  Mail ;  remittances  promptly 


He  will  give  prompt  attention  to  the  Examination  and 
Prosecution  of  anyc  lass  of^Claims  against  the^Goverm 

^LandWarrants  selling  at  $1.10  per  acre. 

He  refers  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  to  the  Heads  of  the  various  Deparlmeuts  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  444 


ces  will  be  allowed  to  clubs  ordering,  direct  from  L.  Scott 
tc  Co.,  four  or  more  copies  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  above 
works.  Thus :  four  copies  of  Blackwood,  or  of  one  Re¬ 
view,  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  $9 ;  four  copies  ot 
the  four  Reviews  and  Blackwood  for  $30 ;  and  so  on. 

POSTAGE. 

In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  these  works  will 
be  delivered,  through  agents,  free  of  postage.  When  sent 
by  mail,  the  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  will 

fourteen  cents  a  year  for  each  of  the  Reviews. 

Remittances  and  communications  should  always  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  post  paid,  to  the  publishers. 


LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO., 

No.  54  Gold  street,  New  York. 
N.  B.  L.  S.  &  Co.  have  recently  published,  and  have 
now  for  sale,  the  “  FARMER’S  GUIDE,  by  Henry  Ste- 

College,  New  Haven,  complete  in  two  volumes,  royal  oc- 
gravings.  Price,  in  muslin  binding,  $6. 

This  work  is  not  the  old  “Book  of  the  Farm,”  late¬ 
ly  bjsstjscitatkp  and  thrown  upon  the  market.  433 


LEAVITT  TIIAXTER.” 

“  Senate  Chamber ,  Ohio ,  April  5th,  1854. 

trial  of  the  Cathartic  Pills  left  me  by  your  agent, 
rave  been  cured  by  them  of  the  dreadful  Rheumatism 
r  which  he  found  me  suffering.  The  first  dose  re- 
d  ine,  and  a  few  subsequent  doses  have  entirely 
ved  the  disease.  I  feel  in  better  health  now  than  for 
years  before,  which  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  effects 
ur  Cathartic  Pills.  Yours,  with  great  respect, 

LUCIUS  B,  METCALF.” 


The  above  are  all  from  persons  who  are  publicly  known 
where  they  reside,  and  who  would  uot  make  these  state¬ 
ments  without  a  thorough  conviction  that  they  were  true 
PREPARED  BY  J.  C.  AYER,  ' 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass. 

JTr  Sold  by  Z.  D.  GLLMAN,  Washington;  F.  BROWN, 
Pttiiflflftlnliiii:  BROWN  &  BROTHER.  Baltim  »» i  and  bv 


